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WILD-ROSE TIME. 


O no one no one knows 
Why I wear a wild-rose: 
Not even I who wear it 
Could tell you all it shows. 


Surely it shows the thorn 
On which my life is torn; 
Surely it hints the sweetness 
Too bitter to be borne. 


Love’s handwriting, I think, 
Scribbled its blossom pink; 
Your white soul was his paper, 
And my life-blood his ink. 


And in a childish tongue 
He wrote a magic song; 
And only I may sing it, 
Who cannot live for long. 


Yet would to God I might 
Perfect one pure delight; 
And not go empty-hearted 
Into the outer night. 


O no one, no, one knows 
Why I wear the wild-rose. 
R. C. K, Ensor, 
The Nation. 


MICHELANGELO'S DAWN. 
(By a Sailor.) 


Your eyes have penetrated to the naked 


end, 
Stared through the aching emptiness 
of space; 
In the inexorable years, was there no 
friend 


To bring some thought of gladness 
to your face? 


Did you find nothing in the hills and 
forests, fair, 
Nor flower nor fern, nor cedar-tree 
with shade, 
And beauty but a mirage, mocking 
your despair, 
Long silence and shadows your an- 
swer when you prayed? 


1 would that I could read what made 
you sad and wise, 

And, robed in silence, why you 
change continually, 


As changes come where even the great 
stillness lies, 
To those who watch, familiar with 
the sea. 


I think, as every generation passes by, 
There are some souls that keep the 
cool of dawn, 
Whose eyes on cloudy days reflect the 
clear blue sky, 
Whose feet at noon still tread a 
frozen lawn. 


The eagerness that once you surely had 
was spent 
As seed on sand, as toil upon the sea 
Did God, Whose thought was in the 
dawn He sent, 
Send only that gray light to comfort 
thee? 


Ascetic, splendid dreamer, was the end 
of dreams 
Faith lost, and hope that overshot the 
mark, 
Lost in the light of fickle mountain 
streams, 
While tides were marching dawn- 
ward through the dark? 
Ben Kendim. 
The Spectator. 





A DREAM OF SPRING. . 


Last night within my chamber’s gloom 
some vague light breath of Spring 

Came wandering and whispering, and 
bade my soul take wing. 


A hundred moonlit miles away the 
Chiang crept to sea; 

O keeper of my heart, [I came by 
Chiang’s ford to thee. 


It lingered but a moment's space, that 
dream of Spring, and died; 

Yet as my head the pillows pressed, 
my soul had found thy side. 


Oh Chiang Nan’s a hundred miles, yet 
in a moment’s space 
I've flown away to Chiang Nan and 
touched a dreaming face. 
Frem the Chinese of Ts’en-Ts'’an by L. 
Cranmer-Byng. 
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THE TENNYSON CENTENARY. 


Ten years have passed. since I made 
bold to claim for Tennyson a special 
rank of his own among our English 
poets: one without rival during the 
long Victorian era, and during the 
amazing period of his creative work, 
which was prolonged for sixty years. 
It is twenty years since he published 
the last of these fascinating volumes, 
and we may now judge his place in the 
glorious roll of our island singers free 
from the glamor of his melody, without 
favor, partisanship, or fear of offence. 

Again I make bold to insist that 
Tennyson still reigns in our hearts as 
alone the peer of Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
and Wordsworth. No others since 
Wordsworth’s death in 1850, since his 
long silence for many previous years. 
can pretend to stand beside these four 
in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; and, in the second half of the 
century, Tennyson alone is of their 
rank. To-day, in this centenary of his 
birth, I wish to consider two questions: 
What is Tennyson’s place in relation 
to these four earlier poets? What is 
his place in the roll of all our poets 
since Chaucer? 

Sound judgment insists that poets, 
like all writers (except perhaps the 
moral philosophers), have to be judged 
by theit successes, not by their fail- 
ures—by their splendid triumphs rather 
than by any calculable average or sum 
total of their product. All our poets 
(except Milton and Gray) published 
poetry that we can well do without, 
and, with the exception of Milton, for 
I will not disown Paradise Regained, 
they have all left poems which are 
sadly inferior to their own best. This, 
alas! is true even of Chaucer and of 
Spenser—nay, even of Shakespeare 
himself; at least, of some plays which 
bear his name. As to Byron, Shelley, 
Keats and Wordsworth (not to speak of 


Dryden or of Pope and their schools 
and imitators; to say nothing of Cow- 
per and Crabbe, their imitators and 
their schools), they have all left us 
poems which have truly irritating de- 
fects. 

Byron, who, with all his sins, was 
our greatest poetic force since Milton, 
was the worst offender against the 
form of poetry, with his incurable 
habit of breaking out into ragged dog- 
gerel and conventional rhetoric. Shel- 
ley, again, who is conspicuously free 
from these crimes, too often becomes 
so vague, transcendental, and impalpa- 
ble that one must be an esoteric illu- 
minist to absorb the rays from so dis- 
tant a star. Matthew Arnold for once 
quite broke his divining rod of criti- 
cism. when he called Shelley an “inef- 
fectual angel.” But we do feel some- 
times that Shelley was a truant angel 
who had lost his way, or rather was 
lost to human ken in the far-off empy- 
rean. Nor had Shelley, with all his 
radiant light, the Titanic fire of Byron. 

Poor Keats died prematurely before 
he had brought to full ripeness his 
matchless gifts, and they still unearth 
and reissue stuff of his which were 
raw experiments, or which should 
never meet the public eyes. Then dear 
old Wordsworth, who in his best hour 
could wing his way beside Milton him- 
self, would drone on for days and 
months together in insufferable com- 
monplace. Yet, for all their misfires, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth 
were glorious poets. In judging 
poetry we must not weigh it by the 
ton as if it were a cartload of bricks; 
nor must failures be allowed to detract 
from successes. We must take ac- 
count of nothing but the best. 

Now, it is the peculiar distinction of 
Tennyson that, in spite of his immense 
product, as great as that of Byron or 
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of Wordsworth, he is never ragged, ob- 
scure, raw, or tiresome. His consum- 
mate taste and refined ear saved him 
from ever sinking into vulgarity, com- 
monplace, or a cloudland of melodious 
words, which were the favorite sins of 
Byron, of Wordsworth, of Shelley, and 
of Keats. 

We might even say more than this, 
if we could enly blot out some Prim- 
rose League catches and the monstrous 
sixteen-syllable lines of his decline. 
But for these we might say that Ten- 
nyson shares with Milton the high 
privilege of never committing himself 
to verses which have no trace of poetic 
form. Of all our poets Milton alone 
can be said never to have published 
lines unworthy of a poet—lines having 
neither melody, distinction, nor grace. 
We may say this of Shelley, if we 
grant that a poet may be cryptic or 
cloying at his own sweet will. In all 
this Tennyson ranks with Milton and 
Shelley, who alone of poets never 
stumble into uncouth prose. It is a 
great distinction to have produced 
some 60,000 lines all of which have 
been polished with uniform judgment. 

This is a rare distinction, but its 
value must not be overstated. In our 
estimate of poetry we must avoid the 
reckoning up blunders such as examin- 
ers score with blue pencil and use to 
subtract marks. If we did, loose- 
tongued, hot-headed Byron would be 
left at the bottom of the list. We have 
to take into account the sum of the 
truly fine things given us by the poet, 
the amount, variety, and range of the 
fine things, the permanerg harvest of 
heauty, power, and insight contained 
in them, of a kind which is independ- 
ent of place, time, or fashion. And 
in weighing it in this measure we have 
to admit that uniform grace and polish 
do not constitute in themselves a claim 
to the highest rank of poetry. If so, 
Gray would stand next after Milton. 
In the Day of Judgment, they tell us, 


gross offences may be forgiven for 
the sake of transcendent merits, which 
will outweigh a long life of decorous 
virtue such has needs no expiation. 

For this reason the polished perfec- 
tion of Tennyson’s vast product could 
net raise him to a rank above that of 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Words- 
worth, and almost to a par with Mil- 
ton, unless his best work were greater 
than their best. In the heyday of his 
popularity with ssthetic graduates of 
both sexes, and with the hot zealots of 
Church and State, this perfection of 
polish was thought to raise him to a 
trio with Shakespeare and Milton. 
And he himself, perhaps, would not 
have very stoutly resented such hom- 
age. But the time is past for such 
ephemeral adulation. Tennyson will 
hold rank with the best poets of the 
nineteenth century; but he is certainly 
not in any class above them. 

Turn first to Byron. Byron’s best 
lovers ruefully admit that he had a 
tempestuous way of throwing off his 
thoughts roughcast—that he always 
wrote at a white heat, and too often 
left his first drafts uncorrected; that 
he sometimes descended to rant, jingle, 
and ribaldry. It is a grievous fault— 
and grievously has Byron answered it. 
His whole immense output was made 
not in sixty but in little more than 
fifteen years. For four or five years 
he poured out poems at the scandalous 
rate of some hundreds of lines each 
day. This is no sort of excuse for a 
poet's indifference to poetic form. And 
if he had never done justice to his 
gifts, it would be decisive against 
Byron's claim to be a great poet. But 
it is not so. He often did do justice 
to his genius, in form as well as in 
thought. Many parts of Childe Harold, 
of Don Juan, of Manfred, of the lyrics. 
even of the early romances, are as ful! 
of metrical charm as of noble imagin:- 
tion. If we were to sacrifice two- 
thirds of his hasty work, we should 
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still have a rich volume of fine poetry. 

In his hours of true inspiration By- 
ron proved himself to be a master of 
poetic form, in pure lyrics, in lyrical 
drama, in romantic, picturesque, pas- 
sionate, and satiric verse. But his 
claim to high poetic rank lies in the 
imaginative power of the man. Those 
who will not admit him to be a poet at 
all, admit the magnetism of his per- 
sonal force. He had that rare creative 
genius which belongs to those who 
have stirred whole ages and diverse 
races. There is a curious French 
phrase which hits off this quality: “he 
had fire in his belly.” With all his 
ribaldry and pose, Byron had flashes 
of that fire which burned in King Da- 
vid, in A2schylus, in Dante, and in Mil- 
ton. He had the power which created 
new epochs in Greece, in Italy, which 
still, after nearly a hundred years, con- 
tinues to resound in France, in Ger- 
many, in Seandinavia, in Russia, and 
in America. He literally created 
Greece as a nation; and he must be 
counted as one of the founders of 
Italian independence. Manfred ‘has 
in it a sort of Dantesque vision of Man 
and Destiny, which lifts it above any 
similar English poem of the nineteenth 
century, and places it beside Faust, as 
Goethe so justly and generously felt. 
Tens of thousands of cultivated men 
and women in Europe and in America 
delight in Byron, while they never 
heard of Keats and never read a line 
of Wordsworth; and some fastidious 
critics tell us that is because Byron is 
“obvious.” Byron is obvious in the 
sense of not being obscure; indeed, 
Horace or Pope is not more perfectly 
intelligible and direct. But it is not 
poetic mastery to be able to construct 
enigmas in verse; and it is one of the 
fads of our time to vaunt the indus- 
trious interpretation of metrical crypto- 
grams. 

Byron, after nearly a hundred years, 
is known throughout the civilized 


world. He is even a national poet both 
in Italy and in Greece. He has spoken 
to the hearts as well as to the imagin- 
ation of whole races: he strikes light 
and heat out of everything he touches: 
he moves the thought and warms the 
spirit as only an original genius can. 
It is affectation to tell us that the man 
who does this is not a poet because 
he flung off a good deal of scrambling 
stuff which he ought to have burnt. 
It is an ancient jest that Childe Har- 
old is only Baedeker in rhyme, and 
that the Greek lyrics are artificial hero- 
ics. Why, half the sense of mysterious 
antiquity and poetic color which the 
nineteenth century felt for Italy—all 
the passion it felt for the Alps—was 
due to Byron, who did for the English 
and for Americans what Goethe did 
for Germans and Madame de Staé@l and 
Rousseau did for the French. As to 
love of the sea, no verse has ever done 
so much as Byron's. Greek patriot- 
ism is literally the creation of Byron, 
for to every Hellene Byron is what 
Burns is to every Scot. This power 
of Byron to fuse his ideas into whole 
races places him as the first in rank, as 
he is the first in time, of the poets of 
the nineteenth century. In this palpa- 
ble historic force, neither Shelley, nor 
Keats, nor Wordsworth approach 
Byron. Their reputation is_ strictly 
English: Byron’s is European. They 
are read only by the cultivated, Byron 
by all. Now, we cannot assign to Ten- 
nyson either the European vogue or the 
universal popularity which for nearly 
a hundred years Byron has possessed. 
We must not be misled by Swin- 
burne’s spasmodic reviling of Byron. 
His mouthing in praise of Marlowe and 
in abuse of Byron is a type of that 
ill-balaneced partisan criticism which 
does so much harm. Never trust a 
poet to judge a poet, nor a painter to 
judge a picture. They have loves and 
hates of their own manner or pet 
fancy. Now. Morley’s estimate of 
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Byron is far more broad and just. 
Swinburne had an exquisite sense of 
melody, albeit of a somewhat languor- 
ous and monotonous note. Indeed, he 
often indulged in what schoolboys call 
“nonsense verses’”—Latin lines which 
would scan but meant nothing. Our 
age is too prone to value the grace and 
music of mere words rather than 
thought, passion, and vision. It is a 
sign of a pedant’s affectation to take 
Swinburne to be a greater poet than 
Byron. And for the same reason we 
must not allow Tennyson's exquisite 
form to blind us to the mass, the va- 
riety, the electric shock of Byron’s 
thunder-peal. 

When we weigh Byron in this scale 
taking account of his mass, variety, 
and fire, and, above all his power over 
men of different race and language—it 
is impossible to place Tennyson above 
him. Tennyson is purely, permanently 
English—nor do Scotland, Wales, Ire- 
land, much less the Alps, the Apen- 
nines, Rome, Venice, Athens, the At- 
lantic, or the #gean, ever wring from 
him a cry of love and joy. Can we 
suppose that a century hence English- 
men will chant their Tennyson as Scots 
chant Burns, or as Italians and Greeks 
still worship Byron? Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats lived in worlds of antique 
mystery and passion, of broadly Euro- 
pean nature, of the manifold humanity 
common to all men of any tongue who 
eare for imaginative work. Tenny- 
son’s “measured language” and “sad 
mechanic exercise,” however beautiful 
and enchanting, belong exclusively to 
English homes, rectories, colleges, and 
cathedral closes—are eminently local, 
insular, and academic. No, it is only 
in the Fellows’ common-room and in 
country parsonages that Tennyson is 
still held to be the typical poet of the 


nineteenth century. 

Nor can any true lover of poetry 
rank Tennyson above Shelley. For, in 
the first place, Shelley has a polish of 


form. at least equal to that of Tenny- 
son, if we allow for the accidents of 
Shelley’s text. And the true lover of 
poetry finds in Prometheus, in Hellas, in 
the West Wind, in the Skylark a melo- 
dious thrill such as not only Tennyson 
never sounded, but no English poet 
save Shakespeare and Milton alone. It 
is true that there is a great deal of 
Sheiley which is too subtle and too 
ethereal for “the general,” and perhaps 
will ever remain the privilege of the 
cultured few, and for the most part 
of English race. 

Shelley has no small measure of By- 
ron’s human and social enthusiasm, of 
his passion for the splendor and maj- 
esty of Nature, of that- trumpet-note 
of humanity, of that vision of a regen- 
erate future, which in Byron redeem 
his many sins against true taste. If 
Shelley did not impose his personality 
upon his age as did Byron, he was un- 
doubtedly a far more consummate mas- 
ter of his poetic instrument. And in 
this he must be counted as even supe- 
rior to Tennyson; whilst it would be 
difficult to produce any important ad- 
dition to English poetry in the veteran 
Victorian poet which we could not 
match in the earlier Georgian poet, 
cut off in his prime. To rank Tenny- 
son above Shelley would be to rank 
him also above Byron. And yet, with 
all his faultless metrical resources, 
Tennyson wants the intellectual force 
of Byron and the intellectual distinc- 
tion of Shelley. 

The case is different with Keats; for 
Keats himself is only a promise, and 
his small volume of poems is itself but 
a fragment. We must never forget 
that what we prize of Keats was writ- 
ten before he was twenty-four—at an 
age before Milton had written Lycidas 
or Shakespeare had written Venus and 
Adonis. As I said once, Keats was “an 
unformed, untrained, neuropathic 
youth of genius whose whole achieve- 
ment came earlier in life than that of 
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almost any other man recorded in our 
literature, indeed in any literature.” It 
is rather irritating to find some neuro- 
pathic critics of our decadence assert- 
ing that Keats’s really magical gift for 
poetic form—a gift that reminds us of 
that of Sappho or Theocritus—was 
enough to constitute him a poet of the 
first rank. Keats will always be to us 
a great “Perhaps”’—one who might 
have been one knows not what—si qua 
fata aspera rumpat. Yet, whatever the 
wonderful promise of the hapless 
youth, neither his range of vision, nor 
his force, nor his intellect were such as 
to place him in the foremost rank. 
The large achievement, the serious 
thought, and the inexhaustible fancy 
of Tennyson are of an altogether dif- 
ferent order and appeal to a far ma- 
turer mind. 

We more easily compare Tennyson 
with Wordsworth. Both had very 
long life, wholly and solely devoted 
to the poetic art; they were essentially 
poets of Nature; both given to medita- 
tion, moral and religious musing 
rather than to action; both have exer- 
cised a permanent influence over the 
poetic ideal of their age. Wordsworth 
carried his love of solitary musing and 
of rustic simplicity to a point where 
they often degenerated into tiresome 
reiteration and even laughable banal- 
ity; whilst Tennyson’s unerring taste 
kept him free from such vexatious 
commonplace. The most ardent 
Wordsworthians agree to leave out of 
account no small part of Wordsworth’s 
immense product; whilst no loyal Ten- 
nysonian would imitate their example. 
Though Tennyson published much 
which is not equal to his best, he never 
wearies us with truly unreadable pros- 
ing as does Wordsworth. Yet Words- 
worth’s best is of an order quite as 
high as is Tennyson’s best. To say 
the truth, I turn more often to the 
Excursion than to In Memoriam; and 
there are sonnets, odes, and lyrics of 


Wordsworth which I would not sacri- 
fice even to save the Jdylis, Maud, and 
lyrics of Tennyson's early and best 
manner. 

Neither Coleridge, nor Scott, nor 
Burns, nor Campbell, nor Landor be- 
long to the first rank as poets, however 
ardent be our delight in their special 
triumphs. The Ancient Mariner, 
Christabel, and a few lyrics and hymns 
are a joy forever; but the sum of Cole- 
ridge’s muse is neither full enough nor 
powerful enough to place him beside 
Byron, Shelley, or Tennyson. Burns 
is so exclusiveiy national, and Scott is 
so entirely the romancist, that we do 
not count either as in the foremost 
roll of English poetry, with all the ex- 
quisite ring of their lovely songs and 
ballads. And Campbell, Landor, and 
some others who have left us memora- 
ble things have not given us enough 
in measure and in power to place 
them amongst the greatest names of 
the nineteenth century. 

The twentieth century will adjudge 
this rank to Byron, Shelley, Words- 
worth, and Keats, and beyond question 
Yennyson will be held to be their 
peer. Their peer, I say, not their su- 
perior; or if superior to any one of the 
four, to Keats, on the ground that his 
work is fragmentary and immature. 
But I cannot believe that any other 
poet of the second half of the century 
will permanently be placed beside the 
great men of the first half. Our be- 
loved Robert Browning belongs in a 
sense to the first as well as to the 
second half of the nineteenth century; 
and, though he touches at times on 
Byron’s and on Shelley’s themes, he 
must be counted rather of the later 
Victorian world. By the “later Victo- 
rian world” I mean that of subtle, 
psychologic, analytic conception, of 
elaborately minted phrase, and daring 
metrical experiments. 

Browning had rare genius, a keen 
and broad view of life, masculine phil- 
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osophy, creative power; and in these 
gifts he was more akin to Byron than 
was Tennyson. We need not deny the 
contention of ardent Browningites that 
his mental force was both deeper and 
more robust than that of Tennyson. 
But a poet needs not only mental force 
but unique form, melody, grace, the 
inevitable and unforgettable word 
which gives wings to his thought. 
Browning has given us now and then 
a ballad and a lyric of glorious music, 
apparently to show us that he could 
write musical verse when he deigned 
to humor us. But a great poet does 
not bury profound ideas in crypto- 
grams that we have to unravel as if 
they were puzzle-locks, nor does he 
twist and torture the King’s English 
into queer vocables that raise a smile. 

We have just lost two men of genius, 
both of whom were typical examples 
of the later Victorian world—though 
in quite opposite veins. Meredith was 
a brilliant novelist rather than a 
poet; and all he had to say in poetry— 
and he had the poetic soul—would have 
been more truly said in prose. Nature 
had denied him an ear for music in 
verse to which he seems  insensible, 
just as Beethoven's deafness never per- 
mitted him to hear his own magnifi- 
cent symphonies. [or all its subtlety 
and originality, Meredith's verse is un- 
readable by reason of its intolerable 
cacophony. I doubt if he ever wrote a 
piece which would have satisfied Ten- 
nyson’s infallible sense of harmonious 
rhythm. 

Swinburne, on the other hand, with 
a marvellous’ gift of harmonious 
rhythm, seemed to regard this quality 
as the be-all and end-all of poetry. 
For my part, I cannot feel that he 
ever added much after he first burst 
upon the world with the splendid prom- 
ise of his Atalanta in 1865, though for 
more than forty years he continued to 

The Nineteenth Century and After. 


publish poems. His marvellous metri- 
cal agility, the melodious piping in 
honied words “long-drawn-out,” the ap- 
parently inexhaustible fountain of har- 
monies at his command, all this for a 
time is fascinating. But erelong the 
flow of mellifluous epithets and of 
haunting rhymes begins to pall on us 
The verse lives in a tarantula of al- 
literation, assonance, consonance, and 
artful concatenation of sounds. It is 
very beautiful; but at last it becomes 
monotonous, cloying, a mannerism. 
And what does it all come to in the 
end? What is there to think out? 
What does it mean? For what is all 
this passion? And why do these in- 
terminable sonatas never end—or 
why. indeed, should they end? Only 
in the decadence of a silver age could 
Swinburne be placed in a rank with 
Tennyson. 

If neither Browning nor Swinburne 
will hereafter take rank with Tenny- 
son, surely no others of his contem- 
poraries or successors will do so. Let 
us have done with cliques, and schools, 
and fads! For my part I honor and 
enjoy them all in turn; but I will not 
let my honor or my delight blind me to 
defects in those I love; nor will a bal- 
anced judgment suffer me to exalt a 
favorite for some conspicuous charm. 
Shakespeare and Milton stand apart in 
a world of their own, Without rival or 
peer—hors concours—for they are the 
poets not of English literature but of 
all literature. Chaucer and Spenser 
are more honored than read; the men 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies are more read than honored. And 
we now feel sure that Tennyson will 
hold an honored place with the great 
names of the nineteenth century—not 
above them, hardly below them, but 
finally enrolled in their glorious com- 
pany. 

Frederic Harrison. 
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LITERARY ASPECTS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Life, on the whole, is governed by 
certain great commonplaces which at 
our peril we forget. In previous arti- 
cles I have drawn attention to the fact, 
constantly by men who 


write “Progress” on their banners, that 


disregarded 


" our civilization comes from the South, 


and that the adventurous Northern 
races found in Greeks and Romans the 
masters by whom they were educated. 
Athens will ever be the schooi of 
philosophy and _ science: Rome _ has 
never ceased to be the representative 
of law. But religion, however closely 
in touch with Plato by its theology, 
or with Justinian by its canons of dis- 
cipline, is, and must remain, Hebrew 
till the world’s end. “The Hebrew,” 
says De Quincey, “by introducing him- 
self to the secret places of the human 
heart, and sitting there as incubator 
over the awful germs of the spirituali- 
ties that connect man with unseen 
worlds, has perpetuated himself as a 
power in the human system; he is co- 
enduring with man’s race, and careless 
of all revolutions in literature or in the 
composition of society.” And St. Paul 
—the reconciler of East and West— 
“Israelites, to whom pertaineth the 
adoption, and the glory, and the cove- 
nants, and the giving of the Law, and 
the service of God, and the promises; 
whose are the Fathers, and of whom, 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came.” 

Whether we like it or no, therefore, 
we speak and think about religion in 
an Oriental language, not akin to the 
Teuton, most foreign in structure and 
movement to Latin, the antithesis of 
Greek by its essential form. It is cu- 
rious to reflect that, whereas the Jew 
became our teacher and_ thereby 
planted his very idioms in the heart 
ef Europe, there had been a day when 


1 “Works,” vol. x, 250, “On Language.” 
? Romans, ix, 4, 5. 


his cousin, the Phoenician, might have 
got the start of him. What would 
have happened after the defeat of 
Canune if Hannibal had marched 
Rome? Livy tells the tale of his re- 
fusing to follow fortune. how 
Maherbal exclaimed in despair, “Vin- 
cere scis, Hannibal; victoria uti 
cis.” That day’s delay, concludes the 
historian, was looked upon as the sal- 
vation of the city and the empire.’ 
Hannibal, whose name is pure Hebrew, 
signifying “God be gracious,” lost his 
opportunity; and the Phoenician dia- 
lect, which might have grown into an 
imperial language, spoken from Sicily 
to the Shetlands, dwindled away, leav- 
ing an inscription here and there, 
with some eighteen corrupt lines 
its epitaph in the Panulus of Plautus.* 

Undoubtedly, between the of 
Tyre and those who went out to sub- 
due the world froi the mountain fast- 
there was a difference 
The Carthagin- 


on 
and 


nes- 


as 


sons 


ness of Salem 
as of life and death. 
ian was a trader and nothing more. 
His “factories” were of ex- 
change on the coast; the only shadow 
of a real dominion which he established 
lay across the Pillars of Hercules; 
neither religion nor civilization owed 
an idea to the middleman of classic 
antiquity. Suppose Hannibal had tri- 
umphed in Rome; it is hard to imagine 
that his people would have welcomed 
or spread the Hebrew revelation, in 
which their man-devouring god Baal 
is termed their shame and an unclean 
idol. Rome put down Carthage; and, 
in the three centuries following, Israel 
was given time to develop from the 
prophetic scrolls that New Testament 
which is its spiritual legacy to man- 
kind, while a “holy remnant” made 
proselytes in all the great cities, and 


places 


3 Livy, xxii, 51. 
*“Pcenulus,”’ Act v, sc. |, 2. 
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the preparation for the Gospel was 
completed. Tew pages in history stir 
up deeper thoughts than this rejection 
of one branch of the Semites, aspir- 
ing to be cosmopolitan by virtue of 
their Oriental turn for trading, and 
the choice of another, driven into ex- 
ile by a long train of misfortunes. The 
outcome is that we are familiar with 
Hebrew life and literature as though 
it Were our own; but the word “Punic” 
is confined to our Latin schoolbooks, 
“Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias.” 

England’s chief treasure, it has been 
said, is the Bible. I think that wit- 
ness true, even now amid the smoke 
and conflict of so many modern ideas. 
If a common language binds together 
races not of the same stock, as Latin 
created the empire that was to become 
Christendom, then the tongue of 
Shakespeare and Milton, and of Holy 
Writ as known to them, may well have 
been chosen by Providence for some 
large design, the scope of which is not 
yet fully disclosed, but analogous as 
regards the English-speaking millions 
to that whereby the Rome of the 
Ceesars was transformed into the 
Western Zion. There is no accident 
in the march of events. Joseph de 
Maistre felt in his prophetic way that 
even the Bible Societies, of which Lon- 
don is the headquarters, would take 
their share in carrying out this divine 
purpose, undesirable as might be the 
methods of their propaganda. He 
likened the translations into all dia- 
lects, which they were promoting, to 
the Septuagint, in which Hebrew 
genius received the universal stamp 
that only a Greek rendering could be- 
stow on it; and he foresaw conse- 
quences without end as the Farther 
East and Africa and the Ocean Isles 
arrived at a knowledge of the inspired 


Word. 

But the fountain-head of these count- 
less versions is King James’s Bible. So 
long as the English tongue is spoken it 
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will vindicate to itself the first place 
as a standard of literature, religious in 
its contents, unrivalled in the grace 
and dignity of its expression. Far out- 
side the British dominions, and in 
states that yet shall be, its power is 
destined to endure. How, then, ought 
Catholics to judge and deal with the 
Authorized Version? It is an enquiry 
abounding in delicate problems, insis- 
tent and clamorous. I would aim at 
their solution in the spirit of those pas- 
sages, the last he ever wrote, which 
De Maistre has left us in the Soirées 
de St. Pétersbourg, U1, 230-242. For- 
ward we must glance, forgetting the 
things that are behind, transcending 
the controversial jealousies of our 
dead ancestors, but making our own 
the best of whatever kind that has 
come down to us from them. 

Dear as to the Catholic heart is the 
conversion of England, which we feel 
sure lies among predestined things in 
the days to come, it may often seem as 
if we had scarcely touched the fringe 
of all that so great a revolution must 
involve. In these high matters one 
speaks under correction, nay, with 
stammering lips. But unless we con- 
sider them our labor will be in vain. 
Now the Roman tradition has this ad- 
vantage over Calvin—who formulated 
the only genuine Protestantism and 
abides as its Doctor Marimus—that it 
never would accept the principle of 
man’s total depravity. On the defini- 
tions of the natural order and divine 
grace laid down by the Fathers of 
Trent there is no human virtue, no ex- 
alted achievement, of any race or so- 
ciety, which, being good so far as it 
goes, the Church is unwilling to bless 
and consecrate. Our philosophy 
teaches us to baptize whatever we 
light upon in Adam’s children that has 
a particle of worth, be it valor, intel- 
lect, genius for the plastic arts, for 
music and literature, for practical wis- 
dom, or what you will, provided the 
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evil accidents that cling to it be taken 
away. “I came not to destroy but to 
fulfil,” is true of the Church as of 
Christ who bequeathed to her that sav- 
ing sentence. And if the English- 
speaking universe ever is baptized into 
the sacrament of unity, English it will 
remain as before. It will not come 
without its treasures. Whatever is 
characteristic in its make and qualities 
will show the added beauty of its re- 
covered religion; it will not be stripped 
bare of the glorious vestures wherein 
this remarkable people have clad them- 
selves from of old. Here it is that the 
national literature claims a place. For 
it stands not lower than the Greek, 
and in many respects as far above the 
Latin as Shakespeare excels Terence or 
Edmund Burke rises beyond Cicero. 
And of all that has been said or sung 
in English from Chaucer downwards, 
the Bible is chief and crown. 

During nearly four centuries the 
process of assimilation between the 
people and the Book has been going 
on—since Tyndale printed his New 
Testament in 1525—until its very He- 
braisms have come to sound in the 
ears of Englishmen like their mother 
tongue. We shall discover no parallel 
to such a story in the Romance lan- 
guages; for the Vulgate has held its 
own among ecclesiastics, and the mul- 
titude did not get their religious train- 
ing from the vernacular Scriptures. 
Luther’s Bible, again, is, no doubt, a 
German classic; but we may question 
if it has exercised upon the native au- 
thors an influence at all comparable to 
that which, by quotation or allusion to 
Scripture, can be traced in English 
writings from the age of Elizabeth to 
our own. As the Koran is ever pres- 
ent in Arabic literature, as the Latin 
Bible dominated for well nigh a thou- 
sand years the thoughts and discourses 
the correspondence and teaching, of 
Western Europe, so their religious 
“Matter of Britain” has been familiar 


and has furnished household words to 
ten generations of this island. In sub- 
stance the thing is done for ever. We . 
cannot rewrite Macbeth or Othello; 
their language affords at once a stereo- 
type and a limit; no revised version of 
them is conceivable. And so, in a 
literary point of view, does it stand 
as regards the Bible text, elaborated 
from unknown periods down to 1611. 
Mistakes in detail cannot overshadow 
its excellence; these admit of correction 
but to displace the old and substitute a 
new rendering, be the apparatus of 
scholarship as perfect as modern re- 
search will ever make it, lies not in 
man’s power. The revision of 1881- 
1884, helpful in many ways to students, 
has failed precisely in the degree in 
which it moves upon uniform rules of 
translation. It is singularly unin- 
spired; and whatever beauty it pos- 
sesses we feel at once to be derived 
from the original which it has under- 
taken to improve. 

Thus, our English problem bears lit- 
tle resemblance to St. Jerome’s when 
he girded up his loins for the mighty 
task of which what we now term the 
Vulgate was to be the outcome. The 
Old Latin versions were in form rus- 
tic and in text largely corrupt. They 
had degenerated into numberless varia- 
tions; a standard edition did not exist. 
And the result justified him by present- 
ing a translation of the Scriptures far 
superior, in all that Jerome gave it of 
his own, to those which it supplanted. 
Who would now anticipate such an ad- 
vance upon the “authorized” English 
text from any committee of modern 
scholars? The spirit which we have 
mocked as the Zeitgeist troubles us all; 
we suffer from it but must endure it. 
That mingled sense of simplicity and 
majesty peculiar to a creative epoch, ; 
and conspicuous in the Elizabethan, 
has almost wholly forsaken us. We 
could no more equal or transcend the 
virile beauties of which the Old Testa- 
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ment, in particular, 
than we could outdo in our trim Gothic 
tabernacles the wonders of Amiens and 
Chartres. He is the true Vandal who 
attempts to restore the antique. Liv- 
ing as we do in a period when ideas 
are debased and language is setting 
towards decay, our efforts at a new 
of the English Bible would 
probably be marred by the same faults 
that disfigure religious writing in gen- 
eral. At the best we should betray 
by our imitation of ancient models how 
peor a thing is deliberate pedantry. 
The conclusion seems unassailable. 
England has its Bible in the only form 
that is likely to be accepted when one- 
third of the human race will have 
learned its. language and taken over its 
civilization. We cannot offer them 
anything better in the shape of litera- 
ture, no, nor by many degrees so good. 
But even if we had that more excellent 
style, how undo the past? How get 
rid of the associations, memories, at- 
tachments,* in virtue of which, as 
Smerson remarks, every sentence in 
the sacred volume is like an old Cre- 
mona that has been played upon until 
human passion seasons it through and 
through? Happily, these associations, 
intimate and affecting enough to pierce 
the hearts of a whole people as though 
it were one man, do not spring from 
any dogma reprobated by our creed. 
Neither Calvin nor Cranmer has taken 
the English Bible captive, or made of 
its sentences a tenure which heresy 
may claim. Certain nistranslations, 
due to Tyndale’s fierce hatred of the 
Catholic priesthood, have long since 
heen corrected as we would have them 
to be. Whatever is left unsound a 
very slight handling would remove. 
On the subject of various readings 
more is to be said by and by. At pres- 


keeps the secret 


creation 


ent my contention is only that the Bi- 
ble holds a place in the world-wide lit- 
erature of England from which it can- 
not be ousted, and that in the problem 
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of conversion so momentous a fact de- 
mands more notice than it has hitherto 
received. 

Some help in considering it we may 
gain by viewing the Scripture in its lit- 
erary aspect, and thus bringing out the 
state of the case on which authority 
will be called to decide. Theologians 
naturally are not apt to regard the sa- 
cred text in this light, while admitting 
its justice. They know well that Reve- 
lation has not been given in the form 
of axioms and definitions, nor by way 
of science; that tradition is a living 
memory, rooted in the hearts of Cath- 
olies, handed on by personal teaching; 
and that its record in Hebrew and. 
Greek is no treatise after the method 
of Aristotle. Inspiration has _ pro- 
duced a series of books on which is 
everywhere set the seal of their au- 
thors, their age, and their local origin. 
They are composed in the language of 
Israel, a peculiar people, and they re- 
flect the colors of a civilization which 
has passed away. They do not pro- 
ceed on general or abstract principles. 
They are a history, or a drama, or a 
biography of heroic figures, and show 
a greater likeness to the pages of 
Herodotus than to the diagrams of 
Euclid. They abound in human 
touches, in characteristic sayings, in 
allusions to rites, customs, beliefs, 
usages often primitive and continually 
foreign to our habits of thought. All 
this rich array, spreading beyond the 
margin of formal treatises, we have 
to reckon in our account when we 
would measure what the Bible means 
to those well-versed in it. 

There are still devout souls to whom 
the notion of bringing Holy Scripture 
under the microscope of critical analy- 
sis borders on the profane. They look 
only at its message and its Divine 
Originator; to the hyman element they 
pay little or no regard; and the adept 
who pries into sources, composition, pe- 
culiarities of speech, historical cir- 
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cumstances, they are tempted to detine 
as one who would “peep and. botanize 
upon his mother’s grave.” They feel 
that what we term culture, applied to 
Revelation, is artificial if not superfiu- 
ous, and comes in at the door as faith 
flies out at the window. Analysis, 
they dread, may end by denying in- 
spiration. Now, it is quite true that 
scholarship has often, elsewhere than 
in dealing with Psalms and Prophets, 
proved fatal to poetry. The gram- 
marian—let us call by his old name this 
latter-day apparition—cannot, unless he 
rises above the crowd of details, see 
the wood for the trees. We have 
sometimes to rescue from his blind 
grasp our early English drama, some- 
times the Attic tragedians. But here, 
too, the wounds made by the spear of 
Achilles that spear alone will heal. 
Since Richard Simon opened the door 
to critical enquiries (his Old Testa- 
ment leading the way in 1687), and 
Lowth attempted an estimate of He- 
brew rhythm, while Herder sought the 
contrasts and resemblances in all 
works of genius, sacred and secular, 
Eastern and Western, the Bible has 
moved into a fresh horizon. Formerly 
held to be in every sense unique, it 
stood without relation to any other 
writings. On the legendary view which 
expresses this idea, Hebrew was the 
language of Adam in Paradise, and 
Genesis the oldest book in the world. 
No other books professing to be sa- 
cred, ie., inspired or God-given, were 
known save the Koran, itself a remin- 
iscence of floating Jewish traditions. 
How altered is the case now! Rela- 
tion and comparison have become uni- 
versal methods of knowledge; the hum- 
ble spade has enriched archzeology with 
countless fragments from worlds long 
buried, from Babylonia, Elam, Egypt, 
Asia Minor. The land of Canaan 
yields, and will yield, its data, from 
which we may hope to construct an 
outline of events throwing light on 
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the story of Israel. Thus, by mere 
juxtaposition, the human element of 
Scripture has gained in depth and 
breadth, in affinities and antecedents, 
beyond all that men could have 
dreamt a hundred years ago. And this 
exactly it is which literature takes for 
its province. Religion looks up to the 
First Cause and is content. History, 
criticism, philology, psychology, and our 
other inquisitive sciences, are never 
done searching out the second causes, 
in and through which the First man- 
ifests Himself. 

We possess now such instruments for 
this purely analytical account of Scrip- 
ture as the Fathers would have envied; 
but they had advantages of their own. 
Can we not enjoy the new without 
losing the old? Our Vulgate will be 
held more precious in the measure that 
its Hieronymian text is made more 
certain; what shall we call the process 
by which to recover it? Surely criti- 
cism, the Higher and the Highest, de- 
manding a fine sense for every shade 
of meaning, a mastery over sources, a 
knowledge as minute as extensive of 
medieval history. Are we permitted 
to be experts in this fashion while re- 
storing a translation, but forbidden to 
touch the original? Who would say 
The greater questions will take us 
beyond St. Jerome to the matters now 
in debate among learned men. A re- 
vised Hebrew text, such as Baer's fur- 
ther studies in the Septuagint, and even 
the distant gleams cast on the Old Tes- 
tament by Talmudic. illustrations, can- 
not but lead up to more precise ac- 
quaintance with that which, after all, 
is the head and front of written reli- 
gion—I mean, the books themselves. 
Any comment, to be of value, should 
enhance the significance of its subject. 


so? 


_And here, again, we observe that while 


religion interprets the present by the 
past, being essentially a tradition from 
antiquity, the critical historian re- 
verses that method, and places himself 
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as near the origin as possible, in order 
to travel down stage by stage to act- 
ual fact. 

Thus, theologians view the finished 
results in creed and dogma; but critics 
unravel the process of development, so 
far as the evidence will allow. To 
speak technically, it is the form of 
Revelation which dogma contemplates; 
in history we are concerned with its 
matter and circumstances. These dis- 
tinctions imply no more contradiction 
here than elsewhere, unless it be one 
to master the story of England that we 
may the better understand living Eng- 
lishmen. But it will not do to con- 
found the methods. Moreover, ac- 
cording as we employ them the relative 
importance of the different parts will 
change. To the critic, of necessity, the 
Old Testament comes first, the Gos- 
pels and Epistles are derived from it; 
but the teacher of doctrine takes these 
for a rule, or as the final cause, the 
scope and real intention of the Law, 
the Psalms, the Prophets. I may 
study man in his nature and thence 
forbode his destiny—that would yield 
me the human dogma, so to name it. 
Or I may follow him up from his 
first appearance on this planet, tracing 
out his relation to other species, and 
thereby attain a true, though fragmen- 
tary, knowledge of what he has been, 
even if unable to guess what he will 
be. The logic that deduces from his 
rational constitution man’s various 
qualities will surely not make void his 
ascertained or ascertainable past. He 
is what he has grown to be. And re- 
ligion has grown with him. Shall we 
not interest ourselves in the strangely 
chequered course of that evolution 
which has brought us hither? 

Origins and authors, language and 


history, charm us as they never did. 


our Christian forefathers. We desire 
to see the pages of Holy Writ as they 
appeared in the eyes of contempora- 
ries, to grasp their immediate intention 


and work out how it stands towards 
the final, to march up with Israel from 
the Euphrates or the Nile and share in 
the training, thanks to which it has 
taught mankind the law of Righteous- 
ness. For an end in its nature histor- 
ical, using means offered us by arch- 
eology, the science of language, prim- 
itive customs, and the like, the Old 
Testament is a necessary foundation. 
Revealed doctrine has taken the shape 
of an Eastern and Semitic literature. 
To Westerns generally this at once im- 
plies the duty of translation with all 
its difficulties of letter and spirit. 
Translation is not only from lan- 
guage to language; it is also from 
ideas to ideas. When the Alexandrian 
Jews undertook to render into Greek 
some portions of the sacred volume, 
they softened many sayings which to 
aboriginal Hebrews gave no offence, 
but which would have shocked more 
modern ears. In such “anthropomor- 
phisms” a double difficulty rose to 
light. As symbols of the Divine they 
were imperfect, and in a_ foreign 
tongue misleading; but they were also 
highly concrete, while the tendency of 
later Greek was towards the scientific 
or the abstract. If we consider the 
Bible as a whole, we shall perceive in 
it scarcely an admixture of Hellenic 
thought and nowhere any trace of 
reasoning by rule. For science, as 
the “dividing and distinguishing intel- 
lect” employed on general ideas, the 
Semite shows no capacity whatever. 
He cannot enter into our logic and 
has never assimilated the Organon of 
Aristotle. How shall we get inside 
this other soul, which cares nothing 
about our grammar, confuses our 
many particles, and measures the 
world on a scale of its own? Specu- 
lation, disinterested, impersonal, “pure” 
as we say, is only not disdained by 
the Arab (and the Jew is an Arab in 
this wider sense) because he does not 
so much as know what it means. The 
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hated Greek 
to idolatry; 


culture as 
that it 


Sadducee 
tempting Israel 
could pass by every form of worship 
into a region of thought simply ab- 


sorbed in thinking, not even Plato 
(nay, Plato least of all) could have 
driven into that brain, stored with 
images and similitudes, alive to emo- 
tion, keen upon action, but innocent of 
metaphysics. 

In this, and no other mould the Bi- 
ble is cast. It utters the language of 
childhood, juventus mundi, but not of a 
child who will grow into a European 
man. Our dramatic poetry, our rea- 
soned narrative, of which Sophocles 
and Thucydides are respectively mod- 
els, find no likeness among Oriental 
writings. . Hebrew: story proceeds by 
simple addition, the particle “and” 
serving to connect its incidents even 
when highly contrasted. How strange 
this loosely built structure appears in 
yreek anyone may learn by reading the 
Gospel of St. Mark, which follows the 
native idiom; and to Latin it is equally 
repugnant. The Hebrew poets, again, 
are essentially of a lyric type. carried 
on not by a theme of which they un- 
fold the several parts, but by feeling 
drawn out in the presence of an object 
loved or hated. They command, en- 
treat, compassionate, curse or bless, in 
short flights of song, the effect height- 
ened by repetition, the manner violent 
and picturesque. As they never ap- 
peal to abstract reason, or the nature 
of things apart from its Maker, so 
they move onward by association of 
moods, which themselves evoke the 
corresponding images. Hence the ab- 
Tupt transitions, disjointed, as we 
think, and perplexing to us, who look 
for cause and effect where the Semite 
will not stop to bind them explicitly to- 
gether. He sways himself according 
to a rhythm of passion, allows nothing 
to the opposite side, and as children 
live in the present so does the prophet, 
his one tense being the “Now” of ex- 
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cited interest. That species of return 
upon the words, which Lowth called 
“parallelism,” belongs to extempore 
eloquence; it enables the orator to fling 
the object under varied lights, to watch 
it in movement, and to sustain his 
quivering voice, dominated by a feeling 
that shakes him out of himself. In 
the beginning, as many scholars hold, 
such lyrical outbursts had more than 
a touch of ecstasy; they are still ob- 
served in the Bedawin of the Desert 
wrangling over disputed claims.’ But 
everywhere the key-note is subjective, 
the horizon close, the source of feel- 
ing an interest not a pure idea. 
Again, as the audience is the tribe. 
and literature, when it comes on the 
scene, takes this form of rhetoric, au- 
thorship, too, is collective long before 
it assumes the privileges of the lonely 
genius. It is the work of the com- 
munity. We read about the “schools 
of the prophets,” who anticipated not 
merely the common life but in some 
sense the scriptorium of Christian 
monasticism. Their leader may be 
imagined as controlling like a choir- 
master those vivid explosions of enthu- 
siasm during which his disciples ut- 
tered their sentiments. We do not at- 
tempt now to improvise in company ex- 
cept for sport; but the Easterns, and 
perhaps the half-Arab Sicilians, find 
in the crowd an inspiration which sud- 
denly reacts upon all within hearing. 
and between them a story or poem is 
made out. Job argues with his friends 
in a moving dialogue, whereas Hamlet 
soliloquizes. Meditation in the 
Psalms is vocal and popular. The 
Talmud shows what is meant by a 
master and a school of law, where lec- 
tures are not treatises but aphorisms 
pointed by examples. And in like 
manner the Dervishes, who have pre- 
served a much earlier form of religion 
than the Koran, seek for illumination 
in excitement, not in consecutive rea- 


5 See Dr. Peter's “‘ Nippur,”’ i, 238, ed. 1897. 
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soning. These instances we quote by 
way of analogy; they will at any rate 
serve to bring out that characteristic 
of the Bible which makes it different 
from all Western literature’ not 
founded upon it.° 

In every language words and thought 
are constantly reacting upon each 
other. Out of what strong feelings 
the Semitic verb, with its peculiar at- 
tributes, was elicited we shall never, 
perhaps, learn; but one thing is clear, 
the mental states of which it furnishes 
an expression do not resemble, even 
generically, those that our Aryan sys- 
tem represents. This all translators 
know by the embarrassment and confu- 
sion of tenses they cannot but fall into, 
so long as they give to the Hebrew 
conjugations a definite time-value. Ex- 
amples abound even in St. Jerome, and 
are notable in the Psalms, which he 
was not suffered to write over again. 
Jewish grammarians themselves failed 
in their apprehension of the principles, 
latent but real, whereby the true char- 
acter might be explained of these puz- 
zling differences. Our grammars, until! 
Ewald showed a more excellent way, 
taught us to speak of past and future 
tenses, with no present, and plunged us 
into the darkness of the Vau courer- 
sivum, a magic formula that by chang- 
ing the vowel-points tossed the reader 
to and fro as it pleased but gave no 
reason why. At length understanding 
came. The Oriental verb-system is 
rude and inadequate, compared with 
our magnificently organized Greek, our 
Latin subjunctive, and our precise way 
in Western speech of marking time. 
But there is another logic which will 
reduce the Hebrew forms, so arbitrary 
iu appearance, to reason and good 
sense. They must be treated rather as 
moods than tenses; what they regard 
is the quality of an action, whether 
perfect or imperfect, finished or still in 
movement, from the point of view 

6 Cf. “The Tradition of Scripture,”’ 203-7. 
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chosen by the speaker. So, in French, 
the historical present, natural to their 
lively historians, describes the past, or 
even the future, but leaves it to the 
reader's sagacity to find that out. In 
Hebrew the actual succession of time 
must be gathered from the context: it 
possesses no forms that fix the date, 
but it evades this difficulty by “a 
subtle and unique application” of the 
two forms expressing “kinds” of time. 
Their use determines relation in a se- 
ries of events, and that series is con- 
templated by the narrator with refer- 
ence to his own attitude. 

We have thus arrived once more at 
the rhetoric of feeling, the sudden, 
passionate seizure of every detail as it 
flashes into light by a vision glancing 
from point to point with Dantean 
swiftness. “The Hebrew’s mind,” it 
has been well said, “moved on with 
his thought, and was present with the 
whole range of ideas included in his 
thought.” Might we not term this 
manner of speech a lyrical progress? 
It combines the two elements which 
are admirably fused in Shelley’s 
Adonais and Spenser's Epithalamium, 
for it is all motion and emotion: nor 
can it endure the indirect harrative 
which, in other languages, substitutes 
hearing for seeing. That is how we 
should define the picturesque—a 
painted present, so to say—and where 
is the writing that excels Holy Writ in 
the depth and brilliancy of its descrip- 
tions? 

Attempts have not been wanting in 
modern Hebrew (especially, we are 
told, by Russian men of letters) to 
manipulate the language so that it 
shall express philosophic systems like 
the Hegelian. But they 


Do it wrong, being so majestical. 
To offer it the show of violence. 


Neither for science nor speculation 
does it afford an adequate medium. It 
* See Driver's ‘Hebrew Tenses,” Introd p.7. 
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triumphs in a _ loftier sphere; the 
heights of religious intuition are its 
own. Infinite expansive power lies 
hid within those brief sentences that 
cannot be woven into periods, or 
wrought up by articulation to Demos- 
thenic harmonies. The Bible uses 
facts as a great orator uses them, for 
persuasion and rebuke, not by way of 
building a theory. On this ground also 
we affirm that there is no science in 
Scripture, and that the religion of 
Israel was something else than philos- 
ophy. The Talmudic Jew, untainted 
by Western ideas, never strays into 
problems of How and Whence and 
Why; he does not exclaim, “Happy the 
man that has learned the causes of 
things!” but “O the blessings of him 
that keepeth the law!” He is utterly 
unconcerned about causes, and regards 
only himself and his Creator; these 
are his “luminous realities,” as they 
were to the greatest religious genius of 
the nineteenth century. To him the 
universe, with all its wealth of life and 
beauty, remains what it was in the 


* Book of Job—a theme for wonder, not 


for investigation. “Canst thou by 
searching find out God?” he asks, not 
without scorn; “Canst thou bind the 
sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose 
the bands of Orion?’ The law which 
he reveres is not cosmic law, it is 
God’s will, “Thus saith the Mighty 
One of Jacob.” God is the Revealer, but 
His commandment runs, “Thou shalt 
do,” not “Thou shalt know.” Hebrew 
natural history, set forth in the last 
chapters of Job, from which we have 
been quoting, overleaps all second 
causes; and so throughout the Bible. 
“He giveth them meat in due season,” 
or “He maketh the grass to spring up,” 
or “He ealleth the stars by their 
names”—such is the science (most true 
and needful) which contents the Israel- 
ite. There is no hint of a search af- 
ter earthly origins. The six days of 
creation represent a series of divine 
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mandates, where Fiat is the first word 
and the last. Other creators, indeed, 
are eliminated; Bel and Anu vanish be- 
fore the face of the Lord; but never a 
syllable is expended on the process by 
which things have been drawn from 
their elements or the stages of their 
growth. 

Yet again, “wisdom” is not the an- 
swer to problems of being, as it is with 
us. The wise man drives at practice; 
understanding teaches a shrewd moral- 
ity, as in Proverbs, so whenever any 
son of Israel instructs the world. His 
energy (to use the Aristotelean form- 
ula) is action, its motive love or hate or 
acquisition—personal at all times, 
though it need not be selfish, When 
the Kabbala tries to reason after the 
style of Greeks, it produces a fanciful 
doctrine of numbers, a guide to mysti- 
cism, and a method of attaining unien 
with the Supreme; it is a divine Ars 
Amandi. Even Spinoza, who dreamt 
he was following Descartes, looks on 
philosophy as a way of life; he terms 
it Ethics, and his One Substance forms 
the prelude to a code of behavior by 
which happiness may be found. These 
are not accidents. In Hellas, the seer 
yielded place to the “disputer of this 
world”; but no Socrates has ever ap- 
peared among Israelites; none certainly 
is discoverable in the Old Testament. 
And if he had risen up to argue and 
define, the language itself would have 
east him out. 

Familiar as these distinctions are 
now, and deeply fixed in German 
thought since Goethe, while Matthew 
Arnold, borrowing from Heine, drew 
out by their means almost a grammar 
of religious criticism, we still need to 
apply them, directly and at every turn, 
to the Bible itself. Granting that, as 
a literature, it has no European feat- 
ures, we must forbear in the details to 
construe its prose and poetry by West- 
ern rules. The effort of reading a 
Hebrew volume with Hebrew eyes can- 
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not succeed unless we transport our- 
selves to the time and place which 
truly furnish the context, or the scene, 
of its publication. De Quincey glances 
at “those conceits which every Chris- 
tian nation is apt to ground upon the 
verbal text of the Scriptures” in its 
own vernacular. They would melt 
away, he observes, were the original 
looked into. Much Bibliolatry, as he 
says with justice, depends on ignor- 
ance of Hebrew and Greek, or on pecu- 
liarity of idiom and structure in mod- 
ern tongues. The argument might be 
turned against all translations whatso- 
ever, including the Vulgate, which, of- 
ten as it sacrifices classical forms to an 
interlinear fidelity, is yet Latin by 
its general make no less than by dic- 
tion. Translations, however, there 
must always be; the corrective is to 
spread among readers a knowledge of 
the conditions under which they were 
executed. Even a sight of the Hebrew 
characters would help to check the mis- 
-chief of taking a version for the auto- 
graph. Marginal notes, or a few pages 
of introduction, would save a world of 
misunderstanding which, among Prot- 
estants, has aggravated the evil of 
sects, while it has made of the Old 
Testament to Catholics in general a 
sealed volume. They have opened it 
once and felt bewildered at a style so 
abrupt, so full of strange alternations 
in subject, tense, person, so vehement 
yet so obscure; and they have shut it 
with a conviction that it had no mes- 
sage for them. But, granting the 
requisite age and discretion, that is by 
no means the case, even where lay- 
folks are concerned. And how great 
is the loss to preaching in proportion 
as the clergy do not take the Law and 
the Prophets in their range, only those 
can estimate who will compare modern 
sermons with St. Augustine’s. The 
Reformers made much of the Hebrew 
saints and heroes, but is that a reason 

8“ Works,” vol. vit, “Protestantism,” p. 263. 
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why we should neglect them? If there 
is one thing more than another which 
deprives the pulpit of influence at this 
day, it is probably the ever-narrowing 
circle of texts from which subjects are 
chosen, the popular and, I had almost 
said, journalistic, handling of contem- 
porary topics. Now the whole Bible is 
not only inspired, but inspiring; and a 
very little attention to the structure 
of its language, the form and move- 
ment of its ideas, would greatly en- 
large our acquaintance with it, as well 
as kindle our admiration for the mar- 
vels it contains. 

An excellent rule, laid down by Jacob 
Grimm on another subject, viz., the 
folk-tale, warns us that rightly to take 
hold of it we should be “initiated into 
all the innocence of popular poetry.” 
So, too, the Bible is in a grand sense 
naive, like Homer and the oldest leg- 
ends. Just by not burdening itself 
with the reference to some paramount 
philosophy which runs through our 
common literature it keeps this air of 
youth—is not the poet an eternal child? 
Do we expect of him to prove his dates, 
or to be pedantically accurate in apici- 
bus juris? He stands above these 
things, not below them. To his pur- 
pose and ours they are of no conse- 
quence. We want the poem which 
he alone can give, and on his own 
terms. And, in reading the ancient 
Scriptures, “Nisi efficiamini sicut par- 
vuli,” is a true literary axiom.  Crit- 
ical training is intended to give us that 
simplicity of aim and sympathy of dis- 
position without which the works of 
genius are not to be understood. He 
is the best critic who throws himself 
into the heart of the book, and is sub- 
dued to its deepest color. He may 
judge after he has felt, but not be- 
fore. 

It is remarkable that Voltaire, who 
was one of the acutest men of letters 
that ever lived, should not have known 

*“ Teutonic Mythology,” 111, xili, Eng. tr. 
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this much as belonging to his profes- 
sion; and that, in consequence, all his 
gibes and sarcasms at the expense of 
the Old Testament recoil on his own 
head. Of M. Renan, whose feeling for 
the greatness of the Bible was genu- 
ine, and his scholarship on the literary 
side undeniable, we need not fear to 
say that he has done some rare things 
in its honor, especially by insisting on 
the unique position it holds above the 
“Sacred Books of the East.” The Old 
Testament yields the quintessence of 
Oriental literature under a_ classic 
form. It has all the modes of Eastern 
poetry, the tale, the apologue, the prov- 
erb, the hymn, the laws and the chron- 
icles, the heroic adventures, the ecsta- 
sies and the visions, the pilgrim’s 
chant, the warrior’s battle-cry, the 
meditative exchange of pregnant 
thought, the romance of love, the elegy 
on dead friends and desolate cities— 
what is there not of all this in its 
pages? It is the key that opens for 
us a gallery of nations and is their 
record. Without the Bible we should 
never have known Asia. It gave us 
Egypt before Champollion and Assy- 
ria before Layard. It kept alive the 
name of Elam, which seemed a myth 
until De Morgan laid bare the dynas- 
ties of Susa, and Scheil deciphered the 
language of Anzan. It has educated 
Europe to an intimate sense of reality, 
when Persia, Canaan, Tyre and Sidon 
are mentioned. And it remembered 
extinct peoples like the Hittites dur- 
ing the vast ages since their empire fell 
into oblivion. To sum up all, Hebrew 
Scripture unfolds the central history 
of the world. 

Moreover, if we put the Old Testa- 
ment aside, the New is a fragment. 
Every sentence, at least in spirit, 
which the latter contains may be de- 
Tived from the former. Christians 
brought to the West a MHebraism 
purged of its. imperfections, a Bible 
that recorded them while prophesying 


of some better covenant, and in the 
Psalms a Book of Common Prayer for 
mankind. There are those to whom 
the inclusion of books such as Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Esther, among _ re- 
vealed documents is a rock of offence; 
and one must grant their difficulties, 
while transcending them by Bishop 
Butler’s appeal to analogy, to the prin- 
ciple of growth in which the lower 
stages, because inchoate and imperfect, 
point to an upward way. “The He- 
brew,” says De Quincey again, “meagre 
and sterile as regards the numerical 
wealth of its ideas, is infinite as re- 
gards their power.” And why? Be- 
cause they manifest an infinite person- 
ality, whose name unites all times and 
moments as parts of a scheme of 
Righteousness. Dominus regnavit, “The 
Lord is King.” And here is the need 
of an Elder Testament in our Bible, to 
remind us that once the shadows only 
were discerned of those good things 
which we possess sub specle sacra- 
mentorum. We, too, are pilgrims un- 
der the cloud and journey with the 
tabernacle. If the New Testament, 
according to St. Augustine, was latent 
in the Old, then it is our duty not to 
east either from us. 

Allegory, as employed by commenta- 
tors, was a rude instrument of culture, 
It insisted on the quality of Holy Writ 
by which relations were opened with 
future times and distant peoples, and 
on its universal or Christian meaning, 
and so zar well. But allegory neither 
attracts nor persuades a generation 
brought up on scientific methods. Such 
is the state of the case with which we 
have to reckon. What we will call 
prophecy was, indeed, a power and a 
fact, so full of godlike energy that to 
it Hebraism owes the sceptre of the 
world-religion. There never can be an- 
other. It is inconceivable that a con- 
crete form, larger than Christianity 
and absorbing it, will rule over West- 
ern civilization, among other grounds, 
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because the elements of any form 
whatsoever, free from essential impu- 
rity, are already contained in the Gos- 
pels. The Incarnation is our “anthro- 
pomorphism,” since Jesus of Nazareth 
is “the image of the invisible God, the 
first-born of every creature.”” This 
all-encompassing definition of One who 
was absolutely real and personal can- 
not be superseded. And we might 
boldly say that the Old Testament 
moves on from a less anthropomorphic 
conception of the Supreme to a greater, 
because more human, and so it leads 
up to Christ. For when the lines of 
the picture have been completely 
drawn the Messiah appears, and what 
is His name but the “Son of Man’? I do 
not call this allegory; it is the thing 
that happened. To show in detail how 
it came to pass, by considering the 
words of Scripture and the events 
which throw. light on them, can any- 
thing be better:adapted in our day than 
literary criticism applied to the orig- 
inal records? 

All this, I may be told, lies within 
the bounds of exegesis, and over exe- 
gesis the Church has jurisdiction; nay, 
more, she has a way of her own in 
handling Scripture testimonies, viz., 
the mystical, which differs much from 
the literary. We must not hold out 
our hands to the Jewish ferule, making 
unchristian Rabbis our masters. Have 
we not a sufficient, because authentic, 
version of the Hebrew in St. Jerome? 
What more do we want? Let us be 
satisfied with our Douay Bible, which 
no one has ever thought unfaithful to 
the Vulgate. Why exalt a translation 
that took its rise in heresy and has 
proved a most effective instrument in 
keeping Britons isolated from the 
Catholic world? 

That there is a certain force in argu- 
ments like these I should be the last 
to deny; but they require some distinc- 
tions and a more precise consideration, 


1° Colossians, 1, 15. 
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if we would learn what they really in- 
The Church has jurisdiction, 
by virtue of her duty towards the 
Depositum fidei, over exegesis. Who 
that is orthodox will question it? 
Again, her appeal to the ancient Scrip- 
tures goes upon a sense of her own, 
call it mystical or prophetic, as it is, 
in fact, traditional. Of course, and 
that sense is justified by the New Tes- 
tament writers who exemplify it, for 
“Christ is the end of the law.’" But 
when we have said thus much a wide 
territory is left where critics may ex- 
patiate. The general application of 
Old Testament language and meaning 
to our Lord as its consummate flower, 
leaves all but a few passages, compar- 
atively speaking, without particular 
reference until or unless literary meth- 
ods come to our aid. No school of exe- 
gesis prevails in the Fathers, or in 
any subsequent time, to the exclusion 
of another. Names equally great can 
be arrayed on either side. If the pure 
mystics boast of Origen and St. Au- 
gustine, the literal commentators glory 
in St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, and a 
growing multitude of Catholic divines 
since the Reformation. Authority 
leaves us free to pass on with a smile 
when the African saint draws theoe- 
logical truths out of numbers and fig- 
ures curiously manipulated; we may 
fee] that his gematria resembles the 
Jewish Kabbala in being at once in- 
tricate and unsubstantial, but fhe 
Church will not censure us. St. Greg- 
ory the Great has quaint “accommo- 
dated” moralizings of a similar value— 
the jesson is always sound, the argu- 
ment belongs to an obsolete school. 
Literary methods claim, at all events, 
one advantage, if employed as they 
ought to be—their principles are those 
of reason exercised upon the actual 
facts. To this extent criticism par- 


volve. 


takes of the nature of science and oc- 
cupies a ground common to all the 
™ Romans, x, 4. 
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Western world. It is forbidden to re- 
ject any article of the creed; but it 
does not make the creed a starting- 
point, for otherwise it would no longer 
be criticism but theology. 

And if pure literary treatment of the 
Bible is legitimate then to get elucida- 
tions from Jewish Rabbis can be as 
little blamed in the scholar of to-day 
as in St. Jerome. The Hebrew text, 
edited by their ancestors, has its own 
merits and defects, but to overlook it 
is impossible. How the Catholic 
Church regards it in the main we know 
from the happy circumstance that Leo 
X accepted the dedication of the Rab- 
binic Bible published by Felix Praten- 
sis in 1517 at Venice. The Compluten- 
sian Polyglot of 1514 bears witness to 
the same consideration for the Mas- 
soretes. Rome has condemned extrav- 
agances and superstitions too often 
associated with Talmudic studies, but 
she is not jealous of attention paid to 
Hebrew, and by the chairs erected in 
her local universities she encourages 
the clergy to learn it thoroughly. As 
the Scriptures recover their place in 
seminary teaching—which the stress of 
modern disputes will certainly bring 
about—an acquaintance with the act- 
ual words of Revelation will no longer 
be the privilege of a few, and those 
looked upon as somewhat eccentric. 
Bible-learning demands a knowledge of 
the Biblical languages. If it were 
fairly at home among us it would prove 
a check by its very seriousness upon 
the unbalanced popular movements, 
wanting as much in depth as in per- 
spective, that have weakened such an 
ancient Church as that of France and 
are working disastrously in other 
lands. Scripture does not lend itself 
to vagaries of devotion; it steadies 
worship, recalls the divine to the 
sources of his dogma, and adds to 
preaching an authority not otherwise 
attainable. Theology was written for 
experts; the Bible is composed in the 


. 


language not of the schools, but of the 
people. 

The people—but what people? Here 
I come round to the point from which 
I set out. Every nation requires to be 
taught Christianity, as on the first 
Whitsuntide of the New Covenant, in 
“their own tongue wherein they were 
born.” Shall Holy Scripture be given 
to them or withheld? To-morrow the 
elements of education will be univer- 
sal; literature in our schools is even 
now winning the upper hand over cat- 
echism; and I ask whether the in- 
spired volume is to be a dead letter, 
sacrificed to Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son at the best, or to current verses on 
a level with magazine-writing? Liter- 
ature, says Carlyle, should be a Bible. 
Excellent, but have we not in the Bible 
our grandest literature? Shake- 
speare cannot teach us religion; the 
secularist therefore gives prizes to all 
who have learned As You Like It, and 
exiles Holy Writ to the topmost shelf 
of the school library. That sacred 
word, on which society, in spite of it- 
self, is yet established, now surrenders 
the guidance of life to poets favored 
by the local authorities who choose 
reading-books, to scraps of so-called 
philosophy culled from everywhere, to 
little apologues and parables illustrated 
by oleographs or picture postcards. It 
is a mad world that deems itself Chris- 
tian while such things are done. 
Brought up myseif on the Bible as our 
daily lesson, not at second hand, to me 
it appears that education has travelled 
downhill, and is going ever more rap- 
idly towards the deep. I would not 
put the whole Bible into children’s 
hands; but assuredly neither would I 
take the whole of it from them. 

When I say the Bible I mean its 
very words, not an account of it by 
the teacher, not any summaries or ar- 
rangements of its incomparable prose, 
but the stories, prophesies, psalms in 
their own phrasing, to be known here- 
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after as Ruskin knew them, matter 
and form together. The present neg- 
lect of form in Catholic pages is to me 
perplexing. Distinction and literary 
grace were of old cultivated by Church- 
men at a period when the classic ele- 
gance had been forgotten. Bossuet 
thought it due to the Gospel that he 
should utter its truths in a style worthy 
of them. We, however, stand midway 
between the classics, which we have 
ceased to make our own, and the high 
modern authors whom we do not pro- 
fess to know. A supreme English 
standard was given us in Newman, but 
how few are the traces of his influence 
on the religious publications that find a 
welcome among our people! Mean- 
while the question I have raised, 
though urgent upon us during a good 
half-century, remains without an an- 
swer. What is to be the Catholic way 
of dealing with England’s great liter- 
ary achievement, the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible? 

Strong precedents favorable to a 
policy of assimilation or reconcilement 
are by no means far to seek. All 
through the Church’s missionary cam- 
paigns, from St. Paul’s speech on the 
Hill of Mars, it has been her maxim to 
build up rather than pull down. Her 
eclectic spirit is even a charge against 
her. Languages, philosophies, rites, 
festivals, antique places of pilgrimage, 
customs beyond number, she has ab- 
sorbed them all. She vindicates her 
right to them by use and profit, as the 
man of science becomes lord of the 
elements which he controls. Latin 
was once the language of her persecu- 
tors, now it serves to express, with 
magnificent pathos, the liturgy, in 

The Dublin Review. 


which all day long she praises God. 
There is no reason why another tongue, 
spoken throughout an Empire to which 
the Roman was a province, should not 
yield her as great a homage in the 
Scriptures translated to do her harm, 
but now made to acknowledge her pro- 
tection. For the Church is at last seen 
to be the true keeper of the Bible, hav- 
ing an indefeasible right to watch over 
it, wherever found. 

Catholics, on the other hand, by rec- 
ognizing the English Scriptures in their 
permanent literary form, would have 
taken a long stride towards the unity 
in all things lawful which is a neces- 
sary condition of their acting on the 
English world. To an extent which 
many do not realize we still speak a 
foreign language, not understood of the 
people whom we address. A common 
Bible, itself rich with the spoils of the 
mother tongue—not so much 4 creation 
of its own century as incorporating all 
that was precious from ages far past 
—would be a Catholic trophy, the well 
of English pure and undefiled to our 
successors, who must put off the 
speech of aliens that they may the bet- 
ter explain the universal creed. It is 
not, then, a thesis in literature that I 
have dwelt upon for its own sake, but 
an interest of deepest moment to reli- 
gion. That Bible of the Imperial race, 
which we regard, and justly, as hith- 
erto the most formidable hindrance in 
the way of conversion, might surely be 
turned to a means of Catholic triumph, 
were we courageous enough to deal 
with it as the Fathers dealt with Greek 
wisdom and the Popes with Northern 
customs and usages. But I speak un- 


der correction. 
William Barry. 
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HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
By M. E. FrRanois 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 
BOOK II. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The summer had waxed and waned, 
and now it was autumn again; not 
such a golden autumn as had witnessed 
the installation of the Leslies in the 
previous year, but wild and wet. Some 
of the corn was even yet unharvested 
and stood brown and sodden in the 
marshy fields; the roads and lanes were 
strewn with wet branches which the 
never-ceasing wind wrenched from the 
wayside trees. The dank grass of the 
pastures was half hidden in places by 
the fallen leaves, some still green, oth- 
ers a sickly yellow—none of the vigor- 
ous reds, and browns, and oranges, 
which as a rule enliven the autumn 
landscape, were to be seen this year. 
The floods were out in the neighbor- 
hood of the river—seldom, indeed, had 
the springs been known to “break” so 
early in the season. 

On one particular afternoon Richard 
Baverstock, seated opposite his daugh- 
ter by the cottage-hearth, was in a 
mood that would have seemed to har- 
monize with the stormy condition of 
the world without, had it not been for 
a single item. He complained most 
bitterly of being dry. 

“There, Father, do give over!” ex- 
claimed Sheba impatiently, as she 
tossed a darned sock on to the pile 
which she had been mending. = 
bain’t half an hour since we've a-had 
tea.” 

“Tea?” said Mr. Baverstock, with 
the greatest disdain. “I tell ye, Sheba, 
it bain’t tea as ‘ull quench the drith 
0’ my mouth!” 

The girl made no reply, and after a 
while he went on with a kind of 


whimper: 





“It bain’t in rayson—'tis what I do 
tell “ee! Here be I, so hale an’ hearty 
as ever I've a-been in my life, I mid 
say. Gie I my crutch an’ I'll get 
along the road as fast as any one. A 
moderate glass an’ a chat wi’ a friend 
‘ud do I all the good i’ the world. Yet 
ye do let I sit here day in an’ day out, 
month arter month, all alone by mysel’ 
an’ feelin’ that lonesome—” 

“Father, ye know I do have to go 
out to earn money for us both to live 
on.” 

“Psha!” exclaimed her father, with 
withering scorn. “You what mid be 
Mrs. Hardy o’ the Hill, any day ye 
liked. Stephen Hardy told me so his- 
self t’other day.” 

“What!” exclaimed Sheba. “Ye 
never got talkin’ to en o’ sich a thing?’ 

Old Richard wagged his head porten- 
tously. 

“I did get a-talkin’ wi’ en though. I 
did think it my dooty. I did ax en 
straight out when he were a-goin’ to 
keep his promise an’. marry ye, an’ he 
answered me back in them very words: 
‘It do depend on Sheba,’ says he. ‘She 
do know,’ he says, ‘she can be my wife 
any day she'd like to name.’ ” 

“"Tis too bad!” exclaimed the girl, 
indignantly. “Ye didn’t ought to ha’ 
meddled at all, Father. ’Tis for him 
an’ me to settle. Nobody else has any 
right to interfere.” 

“Well, I be treated terr’ble bad,” re- 
sumed Baverstock, returning to his 
original grievance. “Tuppence, that’s 
all I do ax of ‘ee. Stephen Hardy ‘ud 
give ‘ee so much money as ever ye 
want—ye know he would ” 

“I've told ye a hundred 
Father, an’ I tell ye again, 





times, 
I'll not 
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take no money fro’ Stephen Hardy ex- 
cept what I can earn. ‘Tis by his wish 
I bain’t earnin® money i the wold 
way, wi’ field work an’ trantin’; but 
if he has too much pride to wish me, 
what's to be his wife some day, to 
take wage from other folks, I've too 
much pride to take money fro’ he wi'- 
out it’s as wage—an’ I'll not take a 
penny more fro’ he nor what I'd do 
from anybody else.” 

“Tis all a girt piece o’ “nonsense,” 
growled Baverstock. “What be _ put- 
tin’ off weddin’ for?—that’s what I 
do want to know. Theer’s no sense 
in it. An’ it’s crool hard on me. If 
you was Once married ’tisn’t here in 
this lonesome place I'd be bidin’, but 
up-along at the Hill Farm. An’ ‘tisn’t 
beggin’ for tuppence I'd be—my son- 
in-law ‘ud not see I go shart——” 

Sheba’s temper, never of the meek- 
est, flared up.. 

“°Tis hard on others so well as you,” 
she cried hotly. “If you could content 
yourself wi’ a quiet life an’ every com- 
fort, an’ wasn’t for ever cravin’ for 
drink, there’d be nothin’ to prevent my 
marryin’ Stephen now. But you know 
I never could trust ye.” 

“Well,” said Baverstock with deep 
indignation, “this is a pretty thing! So 
it's just to prevent your poor wold 
father havin’ a happy home for his 
last days that you be a-holdin’ out this 
road! Well, you be a_ reg'lar on- 
nat’ral—” he paused for an epithet— 
“Jezzybel! I be sorry now I done 
so much for ye. Let me tell you ‘tis 
me what made Stephen Hardy think 0’ 
marryin’ ye—there now! So ye needn’t 
be that sot up! Your wold father 
musn’t meddle, mustn’t he? Well ye 
mid so well know as if it hadn't ha’ 
been for your wold father the match 
’ud ha’ never been made up.” 


Sheba, who had sprung from her 


chair, dropped back again, pale and 


trembling. 
“What do you mean?” she cried. 
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“What do I mean?” repeated her 
father triumphantly. “I mean, ‘twas 
me as axed Stephen Hardy to have ye 
—there now!” 

There was a long silence—a silence 
so long that Richard had time to ex- 
change triumph for alarm; never had 
he seen his daughter look so strange. 

At length, however, she seemed to 
collect her energies and forced herself 
to smile. 

“That's nonsense-taik, Father,” she 
cried. “Stephen’s not the man to do 
sich a thing. He bain’t sich a fool as 
to marry a girl he don’t care about, 
jist because her father axed him.” 

“Bain’t he?’ queried Richard, with 
returning courage; Sheba spoke quietly 
enough, though she looked so queer. 

“Come, let us hear about it,” she 
cried, still affecting incredulity. “ "Tis 
one of your notions, Father. When do 
ye think ye axed him?” 

“When? The night arter my acci- 
dent, my maid—when I did think I 
weren't above an hour or two for this 
world. I axed en solemn, as a dyin’ 
man ’ud be like to do.” 

“Was that it?” murmured Sheba, her 
great eyes seeming to grow larger with 
anxiety. “Did ye ax en to make ye a 
promise because ye were dyin’?” 

“Nay, he wouldn’t make no prom- 
ise, my maid,” returned Baverstock. 
now assuming a narrative tone, and 
being evidently pleased with his own 
importance. “He wouldn't make no 
promise an’ he did tell I to my face 
as he’d never thought o° such a 
thing.” 

Sheba’s lips parted, but she did not 
speak. Richard continued, chuckling— 

“An’ what’s more, he did tell I as 
you'd never thought o° sich a_ thing. 
But as I told en straight out, I knowed 
better. ‘Why,’ I says, ‘the maid have 
been fond on ye ever since you an’ her 
were children. She've never thought 
o’ no one else, an ’she’ve allus hankered 
arter you!” 
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“He wouldn't believe you!’ inter- 
posed Sheba, huskily. 

“He wouldn't at first, but when I 
did tell en about the watch an’ about 
the bit of a note he wrote ye, what ye 
had hid away - 

“Father, you didn’t tell en that!” 
exclaimed the girl—the words came in 
a sort of cry, but Mr. Baverstock, being 
now in the mood to prove his own 
powers of argument, continued em- 
phatically— 

“Didn’t I though? “Twas that what 
done the job. ‘Well, he says, ‘I'll 
think on it'!—Why Sheba, what be the 
matter, my maid? What do make ’ee 
look at I like that?” 

“Because I'll never forgive ye.” she 
cried passionately: “never, never! Oh! 
it was wicked!” 

“Hush, there now, give over, Sheba! 
Ye didn’t ought to say such things—I 
done it for the best, I’m sure——” 
Here he broke off to whimper, con- 
tinuing in a deeply injured tone, “an’ 
it done ye no harm, my dear—ye did 
ought to thank I for gettin’ ye such 
a nice husband.” 

“He'll be no husband o’ mine.” said 
Sheba. “Never! No, Father, I haven't 
fell so low as to let any man take me 
out o° charity. Ye’ve shamed me— 
brought me down to the dust, ve have, 
but I bain’t come to that—I'll tell en ‘so 
this very evenin’—I’ll not let another 
night go over my head without his 
knowin’! I'll never eat another mouth- 
ful in his house, nor take another 
penny of his money. You an’ me ‘ull 
go on the tramp again—we'll earn our 
own livin’ wi'out bein’ beholdin’ to 
Stephen Hardy.” 

“On the tramp!” gasped Baverstock. 
“Why, what good will that do us?” 

“It'll do us that much good that I 
ean get away from this place where I 
can never hold up my head again. We 
bain’t beggars that we need live on 
Farmer Hardy’s charity—'tis naught 
but that—naught but charity. We'll 





pack up to-morrow, and get the wold 
cart out an’ see if us can't find a 
home where the folks won’t be lookin’ 
down on us.” 

She had dashed across the room 
while speaking, and possessed herself 
of her hat, and as the last words fell 
disjointedly from her lips, she opened 
the house door and rushed out. 

Richard sat staring at the door with 
starting eyeballs and a dropping jaw, 
and presently began to cry like a child. 
Was there ever such a hard case as 
his? Deprived in five minutes not only 
of a prospective son-in-law and the 
hope of the comfortable home which. 
his daughter’s obstinacy once con- 
quered, could at any moment be 
theirs, but of all sense of security. 
They were to leave even the miserable 
roof which now sheltered them and to 
start again on their precarious wander- 
ing life. 

“We'll get the wold cart out again,” 
Sheba had said. Well did Richard 
know the discomfort of travelling in 
that old cart, and the hardships it en- 
tailed—cold, hunger, wet—while those 
occasional “tuppences” which alone 
brightened his existence were doled out 
at ever-lengthening intervals. They 
had often wandered thus for weeks at 
a time, halting at different places, and 
obtaining employment in potato-get- 
ting, or turnip-hoeing; formerly Sheba 
had occasionally persuaded her father 
to assist in these labors; in his present 
crippled condition that would be im- 
possible; nevertheless, it would be al- 
most as bad to sit shivering in the 
wagon or by the roadside, as he would 
probably be made to do now. 

If he could only find his crutch, he 
would hobble off to the Blue Fox in 
search of the only consolation known 
to him, but it was Sheba’s custom to 
hide it away in her room whenever she 
left home. Without its support her 
untrustworthy parent was compara- 
tively harmless and previous to her en- 
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forced absences she was wont to lock 
her door and carry off the key in her 
pocket. It was, indeed, unlikely that 
Richard, in his decrepit state, could 
have climbed the ladder leading to her 
room, but he had shown himself on va- 
rious occasions so artful in his en- 
deavors to circumvent her that she took 
care to provide against even the seem- 
ingly impossible. 

As Baverstock, in the intervals of 
wiping his bleared eyes, suffered them 
to wander round the room, they fell 
all at once upon the door in question, 
and, starting from his chair, he ex- 
claimed aloud :— 

“Why, she’ve a-forgot to take key 
wi’ her this time!” 

In her frenzied anguish and excite- 
ment Sheba had, indeed, forgotten her 
usual precaution. 

Baverstock’s tears stopped as though 
by magic, and a,cunning grin twisted 
his mouth as he shuffled across the 
room, supporting himself on the va- 
rious pieces of furniture, and reaching 
the stairs, dragged himself slowly up 
them. 

Sheba’s room was but a small one, 
and the crutch was not very cunningly 
concealed, but stood propped up by 
the bed. 

“Ah,” chuckled Richard, “she did 
think I couldn’t get up the stairs, and 
she did take advantage of I.” 

Having possessed himself of the 
needful support, he descended with 
great caution, and hobbled promptly 
out of doors. As he passed the shed, 
from which a portion of the battered 
wagon protruded, he paused to shake 
his fist at it. 

“I'll get the better on ye yet!” he 
cried. 

All the way to the Blue Fox he cog- 
itated on the possibility of destroying 
the wagon. If that were once got rid 
of Sheba could not “toll him off” round 
the country. But how to get rid of it 
in the short time which must elapse 


before Sheba put her threat into execu- 
tion—that was the puzzle. 

“Maybe I mid find some one to ad- 
vise me at the Blue Fox,” he said to 
himself. 

But, strange to say, although some 
of his cronies were weak enough to 
treat him, he received neither sympa- 
thy nor proffers of help. Even the 
boozers gathered together at the Blue 
Fox had conceived a certain respect for 
the girl whose self-sacrifice was known 
to all the country-side, and they re- 
fused to abet her father in circumvent- 
ing her. 

Richard was inebriated but not ex- 
hilarated when, at the landlord’s in- 
stance, he took his way home again, a 
thousand wild projects forming them- 
selves in his muddled brain, all dealing 
with the wished-for abolition of the de- 
tested cart, but each in turn being re- 
jected as unfeasible. 

“It'll come to I yet, though,” said 
Richard, as he stumbled across his own 
threshold. “It'll come to I if I do think 
long enough.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

Mrs. Hardy was sitting by the win- 
dow, making the most of the fading 
light, and humming to herself as she 
neatly inserted a patch in one of her 
best pillow-slips; suddenly she heard 
the outer door open and sbut with a 
bang, and Sheba burst into the room. 

“Back again, my dear?” said Re- 
becca, looking up in placid surprise. 
“I thought you reckoned to bide at 
home this afternoon.” 

Sheba looked round the room, her 
eyes were strained, her face eager, ex- 
cited, miserable. 

“Bain’t Stephen here?” 

“Nay, love, he bain’. He be out 
somewhere about the place.” 

“He bain’t, though,” returned Sheba. 
“I’ve been huntin’ all round for nigh 
on an hour an’ I ean’t find him no- 
wheres.” 
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“No, nor you won't,” agreed Mrs. 
Hardy, suddenly recollecting herself. 
“He’ve a-rode off to Wimborne—I mind 
it now. He did get up directly after 
dinner, and said he mid be back late 
for tea.” 

Sheba uttered an impatient exclama- 
tion. 

“Why, 
asked Mrs. Hardy in surprise. 
summat amiss?” 

“Everything’s amiss,” said Sheba. 

“Dear, dear, that’s bad,” returned 
Rebecca, laying aside her work and go- 
ing towards her. “Couldn’t ye tell me 
about it, maidie—there, it ‘ud ease your 
mind.” 

“No, no, you can’t do nothin’,” said 
Sheba, with a stifled sob. “ ’Ees, ye 
mid do one thing though. Ye mid ax 
Stephen to come over to our place so 
soon as he do come in.” 

“Why, that'll be late, my dear, an’ 
he’ve a-had a long day.” 

“Oh, I can’t help that. I took an 
oath I’d not let another night go over 
my head wi’out makin’ an end of all 
between us. If he don’t care to hear 
it from my own lips, if it be too late 
an’ he be too tired to come to me, ye 
can tell him so from me, Mrs. Hardy.” 

“Dear heart alive!” gasped Rebecca 
in deep distress. “I thought you an’ 
Stephen did seem to be gettin’ on so 
well. Whatever have he done to you, 
my dear?” 

“He'll know,” rejoined Sheba. “He 
won’t be surprised. Tell him, tell him 
I've heard summat as I didn’t know be- 
fore, tell him—well, I'll tell him myself 
if he'll come—an’ if he don’t want to 
come, it is enough he should know as 
him an’ me’s to part.” 

Before Rebecca could recover from 
her amazement the girl had rushed 
away as impetuously as she had come. 

Left alone, Rebecca cogitated for 
some moments, and then, folding up 
the pillowslip very neatly, took down 
her shaw] from its accustomed peg and 


whatever be to do love?” 
“Be 
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hastened down the path to the Little 
Farm. 

Without even going through the 
form of summoning Louisa she thrust 
her head in at the sitting-room door, 
and discovered Kitty alone by the fire. 
Coming cautiously in, and flattening 
her back against the door, which she 
had closed behind her as though to pre- 
vent any intrusion, she hailed her, 
breathlessly. 

“Where be sister, Miss Kitty?’ 

Kitty looked up, startled; it was 
long, very long, since Mrs. Hardy had 
visited the Little Farm, and now her 
sudden appearance, coupled with her 
mysterious air and evident agitation, 
alarmed the girl. 

“Is anything the matter? Bess has 
got a headache and is lying down up- 
stairs. Do you want her, Mrs. 
Hardy?” 

“No, dear, no. I were looking for a 
few words wi’ you, if you can spare 
me a minute.” 

“Certainly,” said Kitty anxiously. 
“Sit down do. I am glad to see you. 
It’s a long time since you have been 
here.” 

“It be a long time,” agreed Rebecca. 
“I'd not ha’ put myself forward now 
but—well, it do seem a queer thing to 
trouble ye about, but there, I be a bit 
upset, ye see—well not exactly upset, 
but took aback—I don’t seem to make 
head or tail o’ this here business.” 

“But what is it, Mrs. Hardy?” 

“Well, ‘tis about Sheba and Stephen, 
Miss Kitty—'twasn’t a thing I did ever 
look for, an’ *twasn’t, I mid say, ex- 
actly what I did wish for, but there, 
she was his own choice, what he did 
pick out for hisself, an’ it didn't be- 
come me to go a-turning up my nose. 
I can’t forget how kind and respectful 
Stephen have always showed hisself to 
I though he mid ha’ looked higher for 
his father.” 

Kitty was too much astonished and 
concerned to smile at what might oth- 
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erwise have struck her as a some- 
what quaint idea. 

“Sheba was his ch’ice,’ resumed Re- 
becea, “an’ I did think she’d make 
him so good a wife as another. An’ 
her mother was a nice woman an’ be- 
longed to a good family. ’T'was but her 
father as stood i’ the road, an’ she'd 
settled not to get married while he was 
livin’, it did seem to be jist a question 
of how long the owd gentleman ‘ud 
last. Well, but she comes here 
to-day in sich a takin’ as never was— 
downright wild she did look, an’ she’d 
a-been huntin’ about for Stephen, an’ 
when she couldn’t find en, she bid me 
tell him Straight out the minute I see 
him as all was over between them.” 

“Why, what’s the meaning of that?” 
cried Kitty, much startled. 

“I’m sure I can’t tell ye,” said Mrs. 
Hardy, shaking her head portentously; 
then, after a pause, she continued 
slowly: “I thought maybe you mid be 
able to throw some light on it.” 

“I! exclaimed Kitty. 

Rebecca continued to wag her head, 
but this time as an indication of some 
arch under-meaning, while a semi-joc- 
ular smile played about her lips. Af- 
ter a moment, seeing the girl’s evident 
annoyance, she became more serious, 
and, bending forward, whispered in her 
ear: 

“It mayn’t be your fault, my dear— 
I’m sure it bain’t your fault—but 
Sheba be terr’ble jealous 0’ you.” 

“Oh! Mrs. Hardy!” gasped poor 
Kitty, crimson. 

“Well, I scarce like to say sich a 
thing, Miss Kitty, an’ I do hope ye'll 
not take it as a insult, but there was 
one time when Stephen thought the 
very world o’ you.” 

There was a time—but how long ago! 

“He doesn’t think much of me now,” 
said Kitty, after a pause. 

“No, to be sure not, my dear,” agreed 
Rebecca, dubiously. “But there was a 
time. 


Of course I'm not sayin’ there 
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ever could ha’ been anything serious in 
it—ye wouldn’t ha’ fancied the notion 
most like, an’ I reckon Stephen ‘ud 
never ha’ dared to look so high—though 
a young lady mid do worse nor Stephen, 
an’ he bain't, so to speak, a common 
man. But I'm not talkin’ about that,” 
she added hastily, noting Kitty’s in- 
creasing discomfiture. “I’m only saying 
there was a time—I used to notice 
Stephen coloring up when ye came nigh 
the place, an’ listening for your voice, 
an’ lookin’ up at your windows, an’ 
a-makin’ hisself so smart whenever he 
were takin’ ye out ridin’ an’ sich-like. 
And I d@’ ‘low Sheba must ha’ noticed 
summat too, an’ it do keep comin’ back 
to her mind like—most onraysonable, 
for she hasn’t no cause not to feel sure 
o’ he.” 

“No, indeed.” 

“No, indeed,” repeated Mrs. Hardy, 
sucking in her breath. “An’ to-day 
when she came burstin’ in, she talked 
o having heard summat which she 
never knowed before.” 

“But it couldn’t—it couldn’t have 
been anything about Farmer Hardy 
and me,” stammered Nitty. 

“Well, I don’t know I’m sure. Folks 
about here d’ seem to have sharp eyes 
an’ long tongues. Nay now, miss, 
dear, I don’t want to frighten ye, nor 
to offend ye neither—I only say maybe 
somebody put some sich notion in 
Sheba’s head, an’ it’ll be a pity if she 
goes an’ picks a quarrel wi’ Stephen 
along o° that. Stephen, he bain’t a 
man what'll stand no nonsense, an’ if 
she did tell en to his face she wanted 
to break wi’ en, so like as not he'd 
take her at her word.” 

Kitty returned her puzzled look with 
one still more perturbed—with even a 
kind of terror. 

“But what can I do, Mrs. Hardy?” 
she faltered at length; then, dropping 
her eyes, “why do you come to me?” 

“Well. my dear,” said Rebecca 
slowly. “I hope ye'll not think it terr’- 
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ble impudent 6 me—but the thought 
did cross my mind that mayhap ye'd 
be willin’ to say a word to Sheba as 
‘ud put things to rights. If ye was to 
say to her straight out summat o’ this 
kind—‘I know ye've got some notion in 
your head about Stephen Hardy an’ 
me, but I do assure ‘ee it is all stuff 
an’ nonsense’—she couldn’t but believe 
the word of a young lady like you, an’ 
the thing would blow over.” 

“Very well,” said Kitty, in a low 
voice, “I'll go to her now.” 

“It’s not so very dark,” said Mrs. 
Hardy, with an anxious glance through 
the window which belied her words. 
“If ye was to run straight there an’ 
back, Miss Leslie dear, ye’d get home 
afore ’twas real late. I'd go wi’ ye an’ 
welcome, only, if she was to see me, 
she'd think I’d put ye up to it, an’ that 
wouldn’t do no good. An’ I'd tell you 
to wait till to-morrow only ye see she 
bid me send Stephen to her the minute 
he comed whoam, an’ if he don't go 
she'll be back here arter him, an’ then 
all the fat ’ud be in the fire—otherways 
I'd never ax ye to be out so late.” 

“Tl go now,” rejoined Kitty, rising 
quickly. 

Her hat and jacket lay on the sofa 
where she had thrown them down half- 
an-hour previously on coming in from 
the garden. Mrs. Hardy now helped 
her to put them on so eagerly that 
the girl was infected by her haste, and 
started. off almost at a run. As she 
sped through the shadowy hedges and 
across the dim fields she kept repeating 
to herself :— 

“I must stop it, I must stop it!” 

She must, if possible, avert the mis- 
chief which no doubt she had unwit- 
tingly caused. She should have left 
the neighborhood before; she must tell 
Sheba that she really would go now. 

The door was ajar when she reached 
the cottage, and, to her horror, she 
caught sight of old Baverstock stand- 
ing by the table. She hesitated for 


a moment and then knocked. Richard 
made a staggering step towards the 
door, uttering some inarticulate remark 
in a very husky voice; he was evidently 
drunk. Rallying all her courage, how- 
ever, the girl stepped in, looking anx- 
iously round the room, which was lit 
only by the glow of the wood fire, 
though from a strong smell of paraffin 
Kitty inferred that Baverstock had 
been endeavoring to light the lamp. 

“Sheba!” she called timidly, then 
raising her voice in her alarm, “Sheba!” 

“Sheba!” echoed Baverstock rau- 
cously. 

The door at the top of the ladder- 
stairs opened and Sheba looked down 
at them. 

“Who wants me?” she cried. “Is it 
you, Stephen?” 

“It's I—Kitty Leslie, I only want to 
see you for one moment—can I come 
up?” 

Kitty was indeed already halfway up 
the ladder. 

“I’m busy,” returned Sheba, “I’ve all 
my packing up to do. I haven't time 
for talk. We're going to trant out 0’ 
this to-morrow.” 

“I only want to say a few words,” 
persisted Kitty. 

She had reached the top of the crazy 
stairs by this time, and now, with un- 
usual boldness, pushed past Sheba into 
the tiny bedroom. 

“Be quick, then,” said the other, clos- 
ing the door. 

Richard stared after them. 

“Well I’m dalled,” he muttered. 
“She be reg’lar set on't! ‘Trant out o’ 
this to-morrow,’ will we? There's two 
words to that.” 

His indignation seemed partially to 
sober him. After a long pause, during 
which he remained staring vengefully 
at the door of Sheba’s room, his counte- 
nance cleared. The key was still stick- 
ing on the outside of the lock! Baver- 
stock kicked off his heavy boots, and, 
going to the ladder, dragged, himself up 
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it. The excited voices within Sheba’'s 
room drowned the grinding of the key 
in the lock. In another moment it was 
withdrawn and dropped into the old 
man’s pocket. He slid down the lad- 
der, and sat for a moment on the floor, 
to recover himself. A plan of action 
shaped itself dimly in his mind. His 
redoubtable daughter was safe out of 
the way; now he would dispose of the 
old cart—but how—how? It would 
take a long time to chop it up, and his 
arms were none of the strongest. His 
eyes wandered stupidly from the axe 
in the corner to the blazing logs, and 
thence to the oil can from which he 
had been endeavoring to fill the lamp; 
and all at once his face cleared. 

“Dally! If I don’t burn the old thing 
an’ make an’ end on’t for good an’ all. 
It be so dry as tinder—the job ‘ull be 
done in next to no time.” 

Propped on his crutch he staggered 
across the room, seized the can, and 
went stumbling out of the door and 
along the house wall till he reached the 
shed which sheltered the cart. A 
whinny from the horse attracted his 
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attention, and after a swaying pause, 
balanced on his crutch, Richard set 
down the can, and hobbled to the crazy 
door of the tumbledown stable. 

“Come out wi’ ye,” he whispered. 
“Us don’t want to make a bonfire o’ 
you.” 

He drove out the old beast with a 
clap on its lean flank, and it went 
shambling across the little yard to nib- 
ble at the bare hedge over the way. 

Richard, however, dallied a moment 
longer in the stable, emerging presently 
with a bundle of straw destined for the 
animal’s fodder, and catching up the 
can again entered the shed. 

Soon certain crackling and hissing 
sounds announced that he had put his 
project into execution; he waited a mo- 
ment to make sure that the dry body 
of the old cart was satisfactorily ig- 
nited, and then limped noiselessly 
away. He paused, chuckling to him- 
self, as he remembered the two girls 
imprisoned in the upper room 

“They'll be safe out o’ the way till 
all’s over. They'll be company for 


each other.” 


(To be continued.) 





SCENES FROM THE SIEGE OF TABRIZ. 


If the siege of Tabriz cannot lay 
claim to being one of the most terrible 
in history, it was certainly one of the 
oddest. I suspect that in this one town 
in these long-drawn hours of trouble 
one may see, as in a mirror, the baf- 
fling problem of modern Persia. The 
Persians are blest with the happiest 
and most delightful sense of humor. 
It is fortunate that there is always 
laughter in Persia, for if the laughter 
stopped there is room for tears. 

The population of Tabriz is always 
estimated by Persians at 300,000. 
There is no census, but there is said 
to be a register showing 60,000 inhab- 
ited houses; and, if this be so, the 


average rough European conjecture of 
200,000 is certainly under the mark. 
Its garrison numbered some _ 2,000, 
while the three besieging forces to- 
talled possibly 6000. The Royalist 
camps were originally at Basminch, 
twelve miles south-east of Tabriz, on 
the road to Teheran; at Sardarut, six 
miles on the southern road to Maraga; 
and at Alvar, eight miles from Tabriz, 
on the Julfa or Russian road. Prince 
Ain-ed-Dowlah remained at Basminch 
throughout the siege, but in the first 
week of March the bulk of the Bas- 
minch force took up a new position at 
Barinch, on the outskirts of Tabriz. 
At the same time Samad Khan moved 
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in from Sardarut to Karamelik, a 
southern suburb of Tabriz. No prep- 
arations had been made to defend 
either of these positions, and the be- 
siegers were allowed to occupy them 
without a blow being struck. Of the 
three Royalist generals, Samad Khan, 
former Governor of Maraga, was the 
bravest and most energetic. Only 
once, and as late as April, did Rahim 
Khan attack the town. His ordinary 
occupation was brigandage on the 
Julfa road. Even when the officials of 
the Russian Consulate-General passed 
under escort, this worthy Mussulman 
general levied toll from them in the 
shape of bottles of cognac and wine, 
while to the French nurse of one of 
the Russian ladies who caught his 
fancy he held out the dazzling promise 
that he would cover her with jewels if 
she would remain and share his for- 
tunes. Since the coming of the Rus- 
sian army he has fled to Karadagh, his 
native stronghold, with 300 camel loads 
of loot. The Russians might easily 
have arrested him, and had plenty of 
justification for doing so. His name is 
held in especial loathing by the whole 
European colony. 

Prince Ain-ed-Dowlah took up his po- 
sition at Basminch in the autumn, but 
remained absolutely inactive till March, 
when the advance was made to 
Barinch. From that time desultory 
bombardments were frequent, but the 
damage done was insignificant. A new 
gun, whose approach had been adver- 
tised for weeks, arrived from Teheran 
in April. With this the besiegers suc- 
ceeded in dropping shells in the centre 
of the town, and I remember one occa- 
sion when, on a peaceful afternoon out 
of a clear sky, shells suddenly began 
to fall right in the middle of the pa- 
rade-ground where 350 men were drill- 
ing. It was the only occasion when I 
saw any approach to smart range-find- 
ing, the distance being more than three 
miles and the position of the parade- 


ground probably judged by a neighbor- 
ing turret which caught the sun. But 
this piece of work had the kind of se- 
quel which is common in Persia, for 
most of the shells did not burst. The 
new gun did, however, on other occa- 
sions destroy some houses, and 
wounded, amongst others, Bakir 
Khan. Twice only, on February 25th 
and March 5th, was Tabriz attacked on 
two sides. These were two of the 
heaviest engagements; in both the 
main attack came from Samad Khan, 
whose losses were severe. The fight 
on March 5th, when the Kurds got into 
the Hookmabad quarter and looted it, 
was the last of a series of what must 
be called, if we consider the nature of 
Persian warfare, very determined at- 
tacks. The rest of the fighting orig- 
inated with the defence. Its chief in- 
cidents were Satar Khan's attack on 
Aivar on February 21st; a night sortie 
on March 21st, the Persian New Year; 
an attack in force upon Barinch on 
March 24th; upon Karamelik on March 
28th and 29th; and the final attack 
upon Karamelik on April 20th. Snip- 


’ ing at the-barricades was, of course, a 


daily incident throughout the siege. 
It will be sufficient to cite two in- 
stances of fighting, in different direc- 
tions, to illustrate the different natures 
of the ground and the small number of 
serious combatants in each case. North- 
west, beyond the bridge over the Aji 
Chai which guards the entrance to the 
town, the Julfa road runs through flat 
and open country, a wide valley at the 
foot of the low red hills which flank 
Tabriz upon the North. Eight miles 
out lie the two villages of Alvar, east 
and west, the former full upon the 
road, the latter half a mile away from 
it. With some 500 horsemen Satar 
Khan rode out on February 21st, his 
men disposed neither right nor left but 
all along the narrow road. The Kara- 
daghlis on his approach promptly be- 
gan to leave East Alvar and to head 
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for the village away from the road. 
Seeing this, Satar Khan rode straight 
at the village. Rahim Khan from his 
main position in East Alvar immedi- 
ately opened fire, and the high em- 
banked road—which was built by the 
Russians to carry a_ railway—was 
swept with bullets. Dropping down 
to the further side of the embankment 
he held on under its cover, followed by 
precisely 17 men, the rest of the 500 
staying at a safe distance. Three were 
killed in the last 400 yards, and there 
arrived in Alvar just 14 men, of whom 
three were wounded. I also reached 
the village, but at that time I was a 
non-combatant, as it was not till the 
end of March that I joined the fight- 
ing force. Later, some 80 men, leaving 
their horses in the rear, approached 
close up, and posting themselves along 
the embankment, which served as a 
sangar, returned the fire of West Alvar. 
The little force in East Alvar drove out 
the remaining Royalists, and held the 
village fourteen hours. The firing 
ceased, as usual, at nightfall, and in 
the dark Satar Khan returned safeiy 
to Tabriz. When it was suggested to 
him that his party might easily be an- 
nihilated, and that as his followers had 
already left the road he ought certainly 
to find himself cut off, he replied with 
a certainty which proved justified, 
“They will never think of that. It 
isn’t the custom here to fight after sun- 
down.” The general lack of courage 
made the achievements of a few more 
noteworthy, and it was at Alvar that I 
saw one of those unsatisfying things 
which are so much more common in 
fighting than the fine successful things; 
I mean something which came very 
near being fine and successful, but 
failed. A horseman undertook to carry 
the Constitutionalist flag into Alvar, 
that the little force inside might hoist 
it, a perhaps unnecessary performance, 
but one which appeals to the theatrical 
instinct of the East. With the flag 


shooting upright from the pommel of 
his saddle and its folds flying out be- 
hind him in the breeze, he galloped at 
a furious pace full in view of the en- 
emy along the hard highway. A per- 
fect blizzard of bullets flew around 
him. The flag was riddled, and I 
looked to see him fall or plunge to the 
cover of the bank. Still he held on 
faster and faster; two, three, and 400 
yards were passed, and it seemed as 
though he might reach Alvar. But at 
a distance of 150 yards from the vil- 
lage, where the most advanced post of 
those who had failed to come in was 
firing on the enemy, the cavalier 
stopped his course and joined them. 
He had one flesh wound, and had made 
a fine ride, but not to a finish. The 
flag never reached Alvar. 

The Royalist camp at Barinch lay in 
a valley before the village, and be- 
tween it and Tabriz the hills made a 
horseshoe, the sides of which pointed 
towards the city. The slopes were 
open but steep, and often twisted into 
folds and gullies. Along the range of 
hills that formed the curve of the 
shoe the besiegers set their sangars 
and guns. At one time also they ran 
down the right arm, but they lost so 
many men in this position that they 
quickly abandoned it. Bakir Khan, 
who had entire command of the de- 
fence on that side chiefly because of 
“the accident that his house was sit- 
uated in the Khiavan quarter, whereas 
Satar Khan lived in Amrakiz near the 
Aji Chai bridge and the Julfa road, 
thereupon proceeded to turn this right 
arm into a Constitutionalist sangar. 
Along the top of the steep and narrow 
ridge a winding trench was dug, which 
ran for a quarter of a mile and came 
to an abrupt stop some 200 yards from 
a precipitous hill which formed the 
turning point of the curve and a prin- 
cipal outpost of the enemy. On March 
24th, Tabriz mustered something like 
2,000 men for an attack on Barinch. It 
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was a picturesque and wonderful 
crowd, Seyds and Mollahs, Mujtehids 
and venerable members of the Anju- 
man, with wide flowing robes and tur- 
bans, green, blue, or white, according 
to their holy privilege. Two guns 
thundered fitfully and ineffectually well 
in the rear, and were never once ad- 
vanced during the day. Round these a 
vast concourse of unarmed citizens and 
loiterers gathered, and at frequent in- 
tervals rent the skies with the pierc- 
ing cry, “Yah Ali, Yah Ali,” chanted by 
all in unison, in the twofold hope of 
frightening the enemy by much noise 
and convincing them that the besiegers 
were not Babis, as slanderously re- 
ported, but good Mussulmans like 
themselves. Here, as everywhere, the 
s@movars were kept ever going, and 
tea, with Turkish delight and other 
sweetmeats, was peddled to a patient 
crowd, which was famishing for lack 
of bread. Once the unexpected hap- 
pened and a shell fell into the supposed 
security, killing three non-combatants 
on the spot as well as wounding sev- 
eral and producing a hurried change of 
place. The gun is an extraordinary 
fetish in Persia. To lose men, or 
horses, or rifles is bad, but to allow a 
gun to fall into the enemy’s hands is 
disgrace. Therefore the gun must be 
kept well in the rear, so that however 
hasty the flight of those in front it 
shall not be endangered. It must 
never be advanced on the pretext of 
any success in front. It must, in fact, 
be in general a quite useless source of 
anxiety and pride, comparable only to 
the “parlor” of the English artisan, a 
family glory displayed at funerals and 
feasts. 

The centre of the horseshoe was left 
alone. A handful of about 40 men oc- 
cupied all day a position on the right, 
that is on the left arm of the shoe, 
which opened towards the town. Out- 
side the right arm, in the deep valley 
between it and the red hills of the 
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north, Satar Khan, with 300 horsemen, 
was posted to prevent the main force 
being outflanked. This main force oc- 
cupied the trenches on the right arm, 
and from dawn till dark fired rounds 
innumerable at the barricades along 
the curve. The trenches were full, 
but the majority of those in front 
showed no inclination to move for- 
ward, nor was any pressure noticeable 
from behind. When I reached the end 
of the trench I found that some 60 had 
pressed on another 100 yards, and, hud- 
dled together in such cover as the hill 
afforded, were threatening the enemy’s 
strong barricade on the top. Further 
still a party of 21 had reached a pit 
half-way up and were not more than 
40 yards from the goal. I reached this 
advance party about noon, and found 
that it consisted of 14 Persians and 
seven Caucasians, while in addition 
two Persians had already been killed 
and one wounded, and one Caucasian 
had been wounded. For an hour an@ 
a half we remained in this position, 
losing two more men. Not a man 
from the large force in the trenches 
joined us. One by one, a few, per- 
haps a dozen, ran the gauntlet as far 
as the second advance party at the 
foot of the hill, but none came further, 
nor did this group advance. From a 
position in the middle of the trench 
the Armenians fired bombs over our 
heads, dropping them behind the sangar 
above us. At half-past one, in the 
middle of a more furious bombardment 
than usual, the little party rushed the 
hill, the enemy bolted precipitately to 
a second line of barricades at a dis- 
tance of 300 yards, and amidst ecstatic 
and ear-splitting yells of “Yah Ali,” 
and a fusilade from everybody that 
sounded as if nothing ought to be left 
alive we found ourselves in possession 
of the sangar. Five more men had been 
hit, leaving 14 untouched out of the 
original 24. Vigorous yells and signals 
to the party behind now produced some 
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effect, and we were reinforced by some 
50 men. There we stuck till sundown. 
Furious firing lasted all the time, and 
the bombs flew over our heads. The 
main body remained far behind in the 
trenches. Had it only come on, vic- 
tory was easy and the siege might 
have been raised. Six more of the ad- 
vance party were hit. A Georgian just 
in front of me in the rush to the hill 
blew his own head to pieces with a 
hand-grenade as he was about to throw 
it at the flying enemy, and I narrowly 
escaped a drenching as all the blood 
gushed out from his body toppling 
backwards. These were brave men; 
but it was odd that even the most 
cowardly took death and wounds with 
stoic indifference when they came. 
They were not ready to die and they 
took pains to live, but when the bullet 
eame neither the victim nor those 
around him bemoaned the misfortune; 
a degenerate kind of fatalism. At sun- 
set everybody retired on both sides. 
No one stayed to guard the hard-won 
hill, and next day this strong point of 
vital importance was quietly reoccu- 
pied by the Royalists and doubly forti- 
fied. 

Karamelik, on the seuth side of Ta- 
briz, was surrounded by a maze of 
rectangular gardens with the familiar 
brown, dead straight, clay walls which 
lend monotony to Persian towns as a 
foil to the varying colors of the ba- 
zaars. These walls formed ideal nat- 
ural barricades, as the bullets spun 
harmlessly into the clay, while it was 
a simple matter at a moment’s notice 
to piece it for loop-holes or break a 
passage-way. The ordinary form of 
fighting on this side consisted in each 
party posting itself behind a loopholed 
wall and blazing indiscriminately at 
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the opposite wall. Safely ensconced be- 
hind one of these walls, one could hear 
the incessant thud of hundreds of bul- 
lets on the other side, at a distance of 
two feet from one’s body, with the 
comfortable feeling of comparative se- 
curity. Some warriors simply rested 
the muzzles of their rifles on the top 
and fired vaguely in the air. Others 
shoved them through loopholes and 
pulled the trigger, keeping their per- 
sons as far away from the opening as 
possible to avoid any risks. Occasion- 
ally some one got hit by a bullet pass- 
ing through a hole, or if with greater 
daring he showed himself at one of the 
openings in order to reconnoitre the 
enemy; while the ceaseless flight of 
bullets that sung incessantly just over- 
head, passing above the seven-foot 
walls, naturally found some human bil- 
lets further back as men came and 
went. I had seen this ineffectual per- 
formance often, and since of all the 
quarters it was the one in which the 
attacking party was most prone to 
stick fast and most difficult to per- 
suade to advance, it was, therefore, a 
pleasure to find in the last sortie, on 
April 20th, which was the most des- 
perate encounter of the siege, that, 
though few, there were some who had 
learnt their lesson and were willing to 
advance in rushes against an enemy 
whom such tactics were bound to af- 
fright. Till then, their opponents had 
only advanced to a new position, when 
the Kurds had first abandoned it as 
untenable. But on April 20th they 
were five times driven backwards and 
fled precipitately across the open. 
Their casualties were, probably, over 
100. Ours were 24 out of possibly 150 
men. 
-W, A. Moore. 
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If the story that was current when I 
first visited Auckland is true, it was 
indeed an ill wind for Australia that 
brought about the wandering of the lit- 
tle green stranger, the Tauhou or 
Blight-bird, across the Tasman Sea; 
but, as events have proved, it blew 
much good to New Zealand. 

The summer of 1850-51 was excep- 
tionally hot and dry all over Southern 
Australia. By the end of January 
there was scarcely a patch of green 
grass to be found in Victoria: from the 
River Murray to Bass Straits the herb- 
age was dry and brown; the eucalyp- 
tus forests were charged with resinous 
matter baked to the verge of confla- 
gration. Then came the North wind, 
and with it sprang up the fires of Black 
Thursday, February 6, 1851. There 
have been terrible bush fires in Victo- 
ria since, but no day quite like that. 
Black smoke-clouds covered the Colony 
from end to end with a pall denser 
than that of a total eclipse. In Mel- 
bourne, where at eleven o'clock the 
thermometer stood at 117° in the 
shade, the citizens feared some myste- 
rious convulsion of nature. Evening 
brought to the city the first news of 
the disaster that had fallen on the bush 
settlements and homesteads, but not 
for many days was its full extent 
known. 

By that time the wind had changed, 
and the strong westerly that in Victo- 
ria almost always follows upon two 
or three days of hot wind had blurred 
the eastern coast-line with smoke, and 
rolled vast clouds of it, laden with 
acrid incense from ruined gullies of 
musk and sassafras, far out over the 
Tasman Sea towards New Zealand. 

With that smoke, so tradition goes, 
went the Tauhou. It may have been 
that the little flock of birds was 
whirled up and away from the black- 


wood-lined margin of some stream in 
the ranges, as the tempest drove the 
flame-tongues through the tops of the 
tall gums. It may have been from 
its every breeding-haunts in the sand- 
dunes of the coast that it was caught 
and hurried seawards by that fierce 
and blinding wind. That would be as 
impossible to ascertain as the origin 
of the fire, whereof no one knows. But 
one may imagine that as the smoke- 
wreaths drifted out and thinned in the 
salt air over the Pacific, and the tiny 
birds could once more look about 
them, they were very, very far from 
home, and had instinct led them to re- 
turn those feeble wings could hardly 
have battled against the gale. They 
could but hurry helplessly eastwards 
over the waters, and doubtless many a 
fleck of still more vivid green had 
fallen in the green sea-surge before the 
great hills of Southland loomed up in 
their path. 

A lonely shepherd, looking out at 
evening from a sea-washed promontory 
of the South Island, saw in the west, 
so the legend has it, a tiny cloud that, 
rising and falling in the light of sun- 
set, grew ever larger as it came nearer, 
till presently it lighted close beneath 
him, and the manuka thickets were 
filled with the faint pipings of the 
stranger birds. 

Such is the popular account of the 
coming of the Blight-bird (Zosterops 
crrulescens) to New Zealand, and one 
would like to believe it if only for the 
sake of its picturesqueness. High au- 
thority, however, has declared that the 
bird is indigenous to the wild places 
of the South Island. There is, indeed, 
evidence both ways. <A _ very distin- 
guished Maori chief, Paitu by name, 
once said that he noticed Tauhou birds 
near Milford Sound as long ago as 
1832, in flocks of from thirty to forty. 
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The Maori does not usually make mis- 
takes in matter of bushcraft. And it is 
noted that the birds’ movements in 
New Zealand have always been from 
south to north, which is said to be 
inconsistent with a place of origin in 
the west. But that is only remarkable 
on the supposition that any journey 
from Australia must have been volun- 
tary. 

On the other hand, it may well have 
been that the traditionai arrival was 
not the first of its kind, so that 
Paitu’s birds may have been an earlier 
band of emigrants, or their descend- 
ants. And certain though it is that 
white men first saw the Blight-birds in 
New Zealand and in the Pitt and Chat- 
ham Islands very shortly after Black 
Thursday, it is quite likely there were 
also subsequent arrivals. One night, 
early in the ’fifties, dozens of the birds 
struck against the lighthouse on Dog 
Island, which lies in Foveaux Strait 
about seven miles east of the Bluff, at 
the extreme south of the South Island. 
The light-keeper who picked up their 
little bodies in the morning could not 
say definitely from which direction 
they had come, but thought that most 
likely it was from Stewart Island on 
the other side of the Strait—that is to 
say, from the south. That is of course 
quite possible. But it is strange that 
small land-birds should choose the 
night-time to migrate across such a 
narrow passage, nor does there seem 
to have been any previous record of 
the Blight-bird in Stewart Island. 
More likely these birds also had just 
arrived from Australia. 

There is not much similarity be- 
tween the bird-life of New Zealand 
and that of Australia. New Zealand, 
it is conceded by most modern natural- 
ists, must be regarded as a separate 
biological province in itself, quite dis- 
tinct from Australia, and indeed from 
every other region of the earth. There 
is, if aquatic and semi-aquatic species 


be excluded, only one bird which is 
now strictly speaking endemic both in 
New Zealand and Australia! and that is 
the little bird which is the subject of 
this article. There is no difference be- 
tween specimens from the two locali- 
ties. The late John Gould is indeed said 
to have been able at once to pick out 
New Zealand from Australian speci- 
mens in the same cabinet, but subse- 
quent ornithologists have not been able 
to verify his distinctions. It is a remark- 
able thing, when one considers that the 
genus Zosterops numbers eighty-eight 
species, spread over most of Africa 
and the East, besides Australia, that 
there should be n0 appreciable specific 
difference between the New Zealand 
form and that found in the part of 
Australia which is nearest to New 
Zealand, unless, as I believe is the case 
the former is a quite recent immigrant. 
involuntary it may well be, from the 
continent. 

Other Australian species have from 
time to time found their way across 
the Tasman Sea. The Wattle-bird, 
which like the Blight-bird is a honey- 
eater, though a much larger one, and 
the Australian Roller or Dollar-bird, 
have occasionally been seen in New 
Zealand. Once swallows appeared in 
the North Island, and there have 
been sporadic occurrences of a con- 
tinental Swift. The distance as 
the crow flies may be _ reckoned 
as 1000 miles. It would take the 
average small bird, carried by the 
heavy westerly winds that prevail in 
the Tasman Sea, at most three days to 
cross, so that the wonder rather is that 
there have not been more frequent oc- 
ecurrences of Australian birds in New 
Zealand. 

Why is it that no other Australian 
visitant has established itself? I think 
the answer lies in this, that of Aus- 
tralian birds that have crossed to New 
Zealand the Blight-bird is the only one 
whose habits are gregarious. It is, 
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by the way, the only gregarious land- 
bird now found in New Zealand. The 
flock blown away from the Australian 
coast may well have numbered a hun- 
dred birds or more, so that after allow- 
ing for casualties there would still be 
enough survivors to form the nucleus 
of a thriving community. The new 
conditions, too, would suit the birds ad- 
mirably. In Australia they swing 
their delicate horse-halr interwoven 
hammocks from the twigs of the ti- 
tree that grows in dense clumps in the 
sandhills on the coast: in New Zea- 
land they found the manuka, a mem- 
ber of the same genus (Melaleuca), and 
other kindred shrubs. 

The marvellous fashion in which it 
has spread throughout New Zealand is 
a characteristic that it shares with the 
birds imported into the Dominion by 
human agency: the Blackbird and 
Thrush, to take the best-known exam- 
ples. To-day if one were to ask a boy 
in the streets of any town from Inver- 
eargill to Auckland what were the six 
commonest New Zealand birds. he 
would be pretty sure to name the 
Blight-bird, and to fill up the half-dozen 
with birds that sixty years ago were 
unknown anywhere in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The Blight-bird’s progress northward 
from the southern extremity of New 
Zealand was amazingly rapid. In the 
year 1856 they appeared successively 
in Otago, Canterbury, and later in Nel- 
son, where Cook’s Strait, which sepa- 
rates the two islands, barred their 
course. But that turbulent sea-way, 
where so many a good ship—the hap- 
less Penguin being the last—has piled 
her bones on the gray rocks, presented 
no lasting obstacle to the advance-guard 
of little invaders hurrying North into 
warmer, more home-like weather from 
the bleak winter of the South. First 
to see them in the North Island was a 
native mailman at Waikanae, forty 
miles from Wellington, and almost si- 


multaneously flocks appeared in the 
hedges and suburban gardens of the 
windy capital itself, earning immedi- 
ate gratitude from the inhabitants for 
the good work they did in ridding the 
apple-trees of the dreaded American 
blight (Schizoneura _ lanigera). All 
through that winter they stayed in the 
neighborhood of Wellington. But 
when September brought the first 
warm days of the Antipodean spring 
the visitors disappeared, suddenly as 
they came, re-crossing the strait to the 
South Island to breed. They were 
not seen again on the North Island for 
two years. Then in 1858 they crossed 
in greater numbers than before, re- 
turning again at the end of the winter. 
In 1862 it appears to have occurred to 
them that an annual migration was 
perhaps unnecessary, for they re- 
mained to nest in the environs of Wel- 
lington. Rapid, indeed, was their 
northward progress from that time. 
Napier saw the first of them in 1862. 
the Upper Wanganui in 1863, the 
Waikato in 1864, and in 1865 they 
reached the Queen City of the Northern 
Island, that city— 


“Last, loneliest, loveliest, exquisite, 
apart.” 


But the unchanging season which 
smiles on Auckland only attracted the 
birds farther north, till in 1867 the na-, 
tives of the Bay of Islands made the 
personal acquaintance of the Tauhou. 
—not quite to the advantage of the 
latter, as we shall see,—and the North 
Cape, the John 0’ Groats of a Southern 
Scotland, was reached in 1868. Why 
they should have continued to move 
northward beyond the limits of New 
Zealand is hard to say, but that they 
did so is certain. It may have been 
that they found the climate of the Isl- 
ands on the whole more rigorous than 
that of Australia, and that instinct led 
them to try to regain what they had 
lost. 
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“On my passage from Tahiti to Auck- 
land, per brig Rita,” wrote at the same 
time a relative of my own,—Mr. 
George Owen,—“about 300 miles north 
of the North Cape of New Zealand, | 
saw one morning several little birds 
flying about the ship. From their 
twittering, and the manner of flying, 
I concluded that they were land-birds, 
and they were easily caught. They 
were of a brownish-gray and yellowish 
color, with a little white mark round 
the eye. I saw several pass over the 
ship during the day, travelling north- 
wards. I arrived in Auckland a few 
days afterwards on the 20th of May, 
when the so-called Blight-birds ap- 
peared here in such numbers, and I at 
once recognized them as the same 
birds.” 


The’ Blight-birds were probably 
there on their way to the Kermadec 
Group of Islands, where they are now 
very common. Up to the present time 
they have not attempted to cover the 
long ocean-stretch that lies between 
these islands and Tonga, so that we 
may regard this species as having 
reached its northernmost limit. 

About the size of a White-throat, the 
Blight-bird has its head and upper part 
of the tail bright greenish-olive, back 
dark gray, throat yellowish, lower 
parts white verging into chestnut on 
the flanks. But the characteristic mark 
that makes it the best-known small 
bird not only in New Zealand but in 
Australia, whose inhabitants are not 
accustomed to take much notice of 
small birds, or indeed of anything else 
that has not an obvious cash value, is 
the ring of white feathers round the 
eye. This gives the local names of 
White-eye, Silver-eye, and Ring-eye: 
its other Australian name of Cherry- 
picker, due, we may suppose, to the 
pessimistic point of view of the Aus- 
tralian settlers, just as the name 


“Blight-bird” records the gratitude of 
the New Zealanders who so christened 
it on its arrival among them. 

On the continent of Australia these 
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birds move about in rather smaller com- 
panies than one sees in New Zea- 
land. When they are flying—they have 
a higher flight than most small birds— 
they utter a rapid twittering note, 
which becomes plaintive in character 
when the flock has settled on a tree 
to feed. There is, too, an exquisitely 
sweet song which often goes unnoticed, 
so subdued are its strains. 


“Sometimes, passing under a Pep- 
per-tree, or a Pittosporum, in which 
the birds were feeding,” says an Aus- 
tralian relative, “I have caught the 
sweet sounds, and stopping, have 
looked up to see on a horizontal bough 
a tiny green pair pressed close together 
like love-birds, one bird pouring forth 
the most delightful melody as if for 
the ear of the partner alone. Strange 
to say, you may hear this song in au- 
tumn or winter as well as in the 
breeding season; and yet one is lucky 
to hear it more than once in a day, 
however many of the birds there may 
be in the locality. My own experience 
is that it is most frequently to be 
heard late in the afternoon. One cu- 
rious habit of this Zosterops, which it 
shares with the Sulphur-crested Cocka- 
too and other Antipodean species, is 
that of placing sentinels to warn the 
feeding flock of approaching danger. 
These outposts perch on the topmost 
twigs of the tree in which the others 
are feeding, or else in a neighboring 
tree; and when they see you coming 
they fly off with shrill twittering, the 
rest following, not always all together, 
but each as he can tear himself from 
the fruit or insect he has been discuss- 
ing; and then the flock re-forms far- 
ther on. Sometimes, however, whether 
for lack of organization or because the 
sentries are not always proof against 
temptation, no warning is given; and 
then nothing short of a great noise 
will frighten them out of the tree. 
When I was a child, at Heidelberg 
near Melbourne, I used to watch a boy 
shooting these birds with a catapult, 
or ‘shanghai’ as it is called in Victoria. 
He would drag a long cane chair be- 
neath an elder-tree which they fre- 
quented, and then, lying in the chair, 
would shoot up with tiny shot pellets. 
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I shal] never forget how the berries 
used to drop from the green leaves 
overhead as the birds sucked them 
dry, and how ever and anon a bird:-too 
would fall, and then I was divided be- 
tween childish pity at the sight of the 
beautiful little green bird lying there 
dead, and admiration for the excellent 
marksmanship of my big friend.” 

As in the case of all birds that are 
partly frugivorous, there has been 
much discussion about the Blight-bird’s 
relative utility or harmfulness to man. 
When it first came to Wellington it 
was hailed as a benefactor, for it 
cleared many an orchard and garden 
of the woolly blight. It was rather 
fortunate for the birds that they first 
manifested their activities in this di- 
rection and did not stay in Welling- 
ton for the fruit season: they went 
away with an excellent reputation and 
a name which has been of considerable 
protective value to them ever sinee. 
For other reasons, too, it was welcome. 
It formed a pleasing addition to the 
birds of the New Zealand bush, none 
too many at any time, and it did not 
shun civilization as do nearly all the 
indigenous birds. Later, however, or- 
chardists came to regard it as a nui- 
sance, so great were its ravages among 
the softer fruits. And certainly in 
its own country it had always been 
without honor, the Australian fruit- 
grower never treating the “Cherry- 
picker” as anything but a pest. 

Truth as usual lies somewhere mid- 
way, and opinion both in the Common- 
wealth and in the Dominion is inclin- 
ing to the view that it may do more 
good than harm; so much must be 
confessed, that in spring and summer 
the Zosterops does work havoc among 
small fruits, and in autumn one may 
see scores of late apples rendered un- 
marketable by the  green-winged 
scamps. It is interesting to watch a 
Zosterops operating on a pear. Work- 
ing a hole in from the side with its 
sharp little bill, it finally gets right 


inside the fruit and feeds to its heart’s 
content from that position until the 
pear hangs a mere shell on the branch, 
or falls to the ground completely “ring- 
barked,” and then often enough the 
greedly little bird will follow it down to 
the ground and finish it there. But 
when there is no fruit on the trees the 
bird is a veritable scourge to the aphis 
and other noxious insects, and the case- 
moth that attacks forest timber may 
well fear for its larvze when a flock of 
Blight-birds descends upon the tree. 
During the autumn and winter months 
of the Antipodes, say from April to 
August, numbers of them come into the 
town gardens and eat off vast quanti- 
ties of aphides from chrysanthemums 
and rose-bushes. They also like the 
full-grown “pear slug,” and pick from 
the trees, or the ground beneath, num- 
bers of codlin moth grubs and similar 
fruit-pests. 

A man I know of near Wellington 
had a lot of apple-trees which had 
suffered very much from the depreda- 
tions of Blackbirds, Thrushes, and 
Zosterops. One year, in despair at the 
loss of nearly all his fruit, he put up 
posts round the outside of the plot and 
covered the whole of the trees with 
wire netting, on the top as well as at 
the sides. The plan worked admirably 
so far as the birds were concerned, of 
course: but he had reckoned without 
the hosts of the codlin moth. These 
seized the opportunity afforded by the 
absence of their natural foes, and when 
the orchardist picked his apples, a 
heavy crop, next season, every single 
one was found riddled with the ugly 
tubular tracks of the detested grub. In 
the summer of the succeeding year he 
tried leaving the docr open, but the 
Blight-birds seemed to suspect a trap, 
and none would enter. So he took 
down his wire-work. 

Here it may be mentioned that set- 
tlers often protect their orchards from 
this moth by planting the “codlin-moth 
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plant” near the fruit-trees. It is a 
curious carnivorous plant, a creeper 
with deep flowers into which the moth, 
probing in search of nectar, is presently 
held close prisoner and, later, devoured 
at a season of the year when she has 
not yet laid her eggs. 

The Zosterops is particularly fond 
of grapes. A Victorian vigneron 
found that one or two Butcher-bi 4s 
(Cractious), kept in the vineyard with 
their wings cut, effectually terrified the 
Zosterops and other small birds away 
from the bunches. There is a certain 
fituess of this employment of Nature's 
own police, but the system has not 
been tried in New Zealand, where there 
is no bird with quite such an alarming 
voice as the Butcher-bird, which 
might be called in. 

Neither in Victoria nor in New Zea- 
land is the Zosterops protected by law. 
Indeed, there was at one time almost 
nu crusade against these birds in New 
Zealand; but this is not likely to be re- 
peated: public opinion, being now un- 
der the guidance of men who have 
studied their economic value, is veer- 
ing round in favor of these and many 
other birds very much as it has done iu 
England. Curiously enough, the 
Blight-bird in New Zealand has suf- 
fered far more from the Maoris, whom 
it never troubled in the least, than 
from the white settlers. It had the 
misfortune to earn an immediate rep- 
utation as a hors-dauvrre at formal 
feasts. The Bay of Plenty natives 
had a singular way of catching it. 
Selecting a tree where the “Tauhous” 
were wont to congregate, the man 
would clear a space among the 
boughs, put up several horizontal 
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perches, and then sit beneath them 
with a stick in his hand, imitating the 
while the call-note of the birds. 
Presently a flock would come swarm- 
ing into the tree and fill the perches; 
then, suddenly switching his_ stick 
along the perches from end to end, the 
hunter would knock down dozens of 
the little birds at a time, to be gathered 
up by a boy stationed under the tree. 
A couple of Uriwera boys have been 
seen with a basket containing as many 
as 600 birds killed in this manner. The 
subsequent preparation was simple; 
they were plucked and preserved in fat 
as a winter food. It is 2 small bird. 
and the Maoris found no difficulty in 
eating head, bones and all. 

A further, if slighter, misfortune 
which the Blight-bird meets with in 
New Zealand is the patronage of the 
Shining Cuckoo. This bird, one of the 
few regular immigrants from Northern 
Australia to New Zealand (where it 
breeds), lays an egg which, though 
larger and of a deeper blue-green than 
the beautiful hedge-sparrow-like egg of 
the Blight-bird, still bears a consider- 
able resemblance to the latter. There 
is a closely allied cuckoo in the south- 
east of Australia, the Narrow-billed 
Bronze Cuckoo: but it lays a red- 
spotted egg that would look startlingly 
conspicuous in the nest of the Blight- 
bird, which it therefore usually avoids 
in favor of those of rarer species. The 
fact that its congener seeks out the 
Blight-bird’s nest in preference to 
those of indigenous New Zealand spe- 
cies seems to be rather a good example 
of protective mimicry by approximate 
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SIMON’S FATHER. 


The last stroke of noon had sounded, 
the school door was flung open, and 
the children poured out, jostling one 
another in their eagerness to escape as 
quickly as possible. But instead of 
dispersing rapidly and going home to 
dinner, as was their custom, they kept 
pausing, gathering into groups and 
holding whispered conversations. 

La Blanchotte’s son, Simon, had 
that morning come to school for the 
first time. 

They had all heard talk of la Blan- 
chotte at home; and although she was 
well enough received in public, the 
mothers were in the habit of mention- 
ing her name with a kind of contempt- 
uous pity, which made its impression 
on the children without their under- 
standing its reason. 

As for Simon, they did not know 
him, for he never came out to join their 
play in the village streets or by the 
riverside. Thus they had no particular 
liking for him, and it was with a 
measure of joy, mingled with consider- 
able surprise, that they had heard cer- 
tain words which they kept repeating 
from one to the other. The words had 
been said by a boy of fourteen or fif- 
teen, whose sly winks indicated that 
he had known all about it for a long 
time; he had said: “Oh, Simon!—well 
—you know, he hasn’t got a father.” 

Simon in turn appeared at the school 
door. He was a child of seven or 
eight years, very pale, very neat, of 
appearance so timid as almost to seem 
awkward. 

He was turning towards his moth- 
er’s house, when the groups of his 
schoolmates gathered about him little 
by little, till in the end he was com- 
pletely surrounded. They had never 


ceased to whisper, and they looked on 
him with the cruel and pitiless eyes of 
children who meditate an evil stroke. 


There Simon stood, planted in the mid- 
dle of them, surprised and embar- 
rassed, not understanding what they 
wanted with him. But the boy who 
had brought the news, puffed up by 
the success he had already obtained, 
demanded: “Hallo, youngster, what's 
your name?” 

“Simon,” came the reply. 

“Simon what?” rejoined the other. 

“Simon,” repeated the child in con- 
fusion. 

“Simon,” cried the other, “Simon— 
that’s no name—it must be Simon some- 
thing.” 

And the child, on the verge of tears. 
replied for the third time, “My name 
is Simon.” 

The urehins around him began to 
laugh. The triumphant questioner 
raised his voice: “There, you see, he 
hasn’t got a father.” 

There was a momentary silence. The 
children were stupefied by this extraor- 
dinary thing—a boy without a father— 
monstrous! impossible! They looked 
askance at him as an unnatural being; 
and they felt arising within them that 
hitherto unexplained despite which 
their mothers displayed towards la 
Blanchotte. 

Simon was resting against a tree to 
keep himself from falling. He was 
motionless, as though overwhelmed by 
a disaster beyond repair. He wished 
to clear his position; but he knew not 
what to reply, or how to disprove the 
horrible charge that he had no father. 
Finally, beside himself he cried out im- 
pulsively, “Yes, I have one.” 

“Where is he?” asked the tormentor. 

Simon could not answer: he did rot 
know. The others, wild with glee, 
burst out laughing. They were chil- 
dren of the fields, with much of the 
wild beast in their nature; they were 
possessed by that same spirit which 
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makes the fowls in a poultry-yard has- 
ten to peck to death one of their num- 
ber which has met with an injury. All 
at once Simon’s eyes fell on a little 
neighbor, a widow's son, whom he had 
always seen alone with his mother, just 
like himself. “You haven’t got a 
father,” he said, “any more than I 
have.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” replied the other. 

“Where is he?’ retorted Simon. 

“He is dead,” declared the other with 
magnificent pride, “he is in the ceme- 
tery; that’s where my father is.” 

A murmur of approbation § ran 
through the scapegrace crew, as though 
the fact of having a father dead and 
in the cemetery had conferred a special 
honor on their comrade, so as to abase 
yet more this other, who had no father 
at all. And the little wretches—whose 
fathers were for the most part evil- 
doers, drunkards, thieves, wifebeaters 
—jostled into one another and pressed 
closer and closer, as though they, the 
legitimate, wished to crush the life out 
of this being who had no lawful place 
in the world. 

Suddenly the one who was nearest 
Simon thrust out his tongue with a 
leer, and cried: “Hasn't got a father, 
hasn’t got a father!” 

Simon threw himself on the boy, 
gripped his hair with both hands, and 
madly kicked his shins, at the same 
time trying to bite him. Then came a 
terrific commotion. The two combat- 
ants were separated, and Simon felt 
himself cuffed, torn, battered, rolled 
underfoot in the midst of the shrieking 
circle of ragamuffins. When he re- 
gained his feet he began mechanically 
to brush his little blouse, all filthy with 
dust. Someone shouted at him, “Go 
and tell your father.” 

Then he felt a great sinking of the 
heart. They were stronger than he, 
they had beaten him, and he could not 
answer them, for he knew that in truth 
he had no father. Pride alone buoyed 
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him up, and for some seconds he 
sought to struggle against the tears 
which were trying to burst forth. He 
felt a choking, then he began to weep 
silently, and great sobs shook his 
frame. 

At this his enemies burst into fero- 
cious glee, and by natural instinct, like 
savages in their terrible merry making, 
they joined hands and began to dance 
in a circle around him, repeating as a 
refrain, “Hasn’t got a father! Hasn't 
got a father!” ... 

But all at once Simon ended his sob- 
bing: an access of fury had seized upon 
him. Beneath his feet were some loose 
stones; he picked them up, and with all 
his force hurled them at his tormentors. 
Two or three were struck and ran 
away crying, and so formidable was 
Simon's appearance that the others 
were infected with panic. A crowd 
is always cowardly in the presence of 
an angry man, and they scattered in 
flight. , 

The fatherless child was left alone. 
He started running towards the fields, 
for something had come back to his 
memory and had quickened a great 
resolution in his spirit. He would 
drown himself in the river. 

What he had remembered was that, 
a week before, a miserable beggar had 
thrown himself into the water because 
he had come to the end of his money. 
Simon had seen him dragged out. The 
poor creature had ordinarily seemed 
wretched, filthy, and repulsive; but 
what had struck Simon about the dead 
man was his tranquil appearance as 
he lay there with pale cheeks, long and 
dripping beard, and calm, wide-open 
eyes. “He is dead,” someone had re- 
marked; and another had added “Well, 
he is happy now.” And Simon also 
was determined to drown himself be- 
cause he had no father, like the poor 
wretch who had no money. 

He had arrived at the brink and 
stood watching the flow of the water. 
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Fishes were playing about, swiftly 
darting through the clear stream, and 
now and then one would make a little 
leap to catch the flies dancing above 
the surface. Simon was deeply inter- 
ested; he watched and forgot his tears. 
But, like the gusts of wind which sud- 
denly break the lull of a tempest and 
sweep over the horizon leaving a trail 
of shivered trees, from time to time the 
thought returned with a bitter pang, “I 
am going to drown myself because I 
have no father.” 

It was a warm and beautiful day. 
The grass was heated beneath the gen- 
ial rays of the sun, and the water shone 
like a mirror. Simon had some mo- 
ments of pure happiness, of that lan- 
guor which is the sequence of tears, 
and the desire came over him to lay 
himself to sleep there in the warm 
meadow. 

A little green frog jumped at his 
feet. He tried to cateh it. It escaped. 
He ran after it and made three vain 
attempts to seize it, one after the 
other. At last he just caught hold of 
one of the hind feet, and it made him 
laugh to see the animal’s attempts to 
get away. It doubled up its long legs, 
then suddenly shot straight out, its 
hind legs rigid like two metal bars, 
while it beat the air with its forepaws, 
which waved about like a pair of 
hands, and all the time its eyes stood 
out, glazed within their yellow rims. 
It reminded him of a plaything of his, 
tin soldiers at the end of a sort of 
zigzag latticework of wooden bars, 
which could be made to shoot out and 
back again like the frog’s legs, and 
so to put the soldiers through their 
drill. That made him think of home, 
then of his mother, and then the bitter- 
ness came over him again, and the 
tears began anew. Shudders passed 


all through him; he knelt down and 
said his prayers as before going to 
sleep. But he could not finish, for the 
sobs came quickly and tempestuously, 


and at last quite overpowered him. He 
no longer thought or saw anything 
around him, but abandoned himself to 
his tears. 

Suddenly a heavy hand was laid on 
his shoulder, and a deep voice de- 
manded: “What is all the trouble 
about, my little man?” 

Simon turned round. A big man in 
working clothes, with curly black hair 
and beard, was looking at him with a 
kindly expression. He replied ina 
choking voice, with his eyes still full 
of tears. “They have beaten me—be- 
cause—I—I have no father.” 

“Why,” said the man, “everybody 
has a father.” 

Between his sobs the child forced out 
the words, “I—I—haven’t—one.” 

The workman became grave. He 
had recognized la Blanchotte’s son, 
and, though he was a newcomer to the 
district, he had learned something of 
her story. “Come,” he said, “dry your 
tears, my lad, and let me take you 


‘home to your mother. Perhaps we'll 


find a father for you.” 

They set off together, Simon's little 
hand resting in the man’s great fist. 
The man was smiling again. He was 
not sorry of a chance to see la Blan- 
chotte, who was said to be one of the 
handsomest women of the district. 
They came to a little white cottage, 
beautifully kept. “Here we are,” said 
the child, and he cried “Mama!” 

A woman appeared, and the smile 
died suddenly from the workman’s lips, 
for he understood in a flash that this 
woman was never again to be trified 
with. Tall, pale, and dignified, she 
stood in the doorway as though to 
prohibit any man from entering that 
house where one man had already be- 
trayed her. The workman was 
abashed; cap in hand, he stammered 
out: “Pardon, madam, I am bringing 
back your little boy, who had lost 
himself by the riverside.” 

But Simon flung both arms about his 
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mother’s neck and, bursting into fresh 
tears, said to her: “No, mother, I was 
going to drown myself, because the 
other boys have beaten me—beaten me 
—for not having a father.” 

A crimson flame blazed on the 
woman’s face. With a movement of 
anguish she snatched up the child and 
kissed him passionately, while a swift 
burst of tears ran down her cheeks. 
The man stood still, affected by her 
emotion and not knowing how to leave. 
But Simon suddenly ran towards him 
and cried, “Will you be my father?” 

There was a moment's silence. La 
Blanchotte, mute and overcome by 
shame, was leaning against the wall. 
pressing both hands to her heart. 
Seeing that none replied, the child be- 
gan again: “If you won't be my 
father, I shall go back to drown my- 
self.” 

The workman passed it off as a joke 
and replied with a laugh, “All right. 
I'll be your father.” 

“What do they call you?” was the 
child’s next question, “‘so that I can tell 
the others when they ask me your 
name.” 

“Philip,” replied the man. 

Simon kept quiet a moment, to be 
certain that the name sank into his 
mind. Then, happy once more, he 
stretched out both hands, saying, 
“Very well, Philip, you are my father.” 

The workman lifted him from the 
ground and pressed a hasty kiss on 
each cheek, then fled as quickly as he 
could. 

When the child arrived at school 
next morning he was greeted with de- 
risive laughter, and after school his 
tormentor of the previous day was 
about to renew the attack. Simon, as 
though hurling a stone at his head, 
threw these words at him: “My fa- 
ther’s name is Philip.” 

Shouts of laughter broke out on all 
sides. “Philip?—Philip who?—Philip 


what?—what’s the good of a name like 
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that?—where did you pick him up, this 
Philip of yours?” 

Simon made no answer. His faith 
was unshaken, and he looked defiantly 
at them, ready to suffer anything 
rather than flee before them. The 
schoolmaster rescued him, and he re- 
turned to his mother’s house. 

During the next three months Philip, 
the big workman, often found himself 
near la Blanchotte’s cottage. Some- 
times when he saw her sewing at the 
window he summoned up courage to 
talk to her. She answered politely, yet 
always gravely, never laughing with 
him, and never letting him cross her 
threshold. But, like most men, Philip 
was a little conceited, and he fancied 
that when she spoke to him there was 
often more color than usual on her 
cheeks. 

But a shattered reputation is difficult 
to build up again, and is ever after- 
wards but fragile, and despite la 
Blanchotte’s unyielding reserve, the 
gossips were already busy about her 
name. 

Simon was immensely fond of his 
new father, and went out with him 
nearly every evening after work was 
over. He went regularly to school, and 
held his head very high among his fel- 
lows, never paying attention to their 
taunts. But one day the boy who had 
opened the attack on him began again: 
“You are a liar. You haven’t got a 
father called Philip.” 

“How do you make that out?” asked 
Simon in agitation. 

The boy leered and chuckled. “Be- 
cause if you had one,” he replied, “he 
would be married to your mother.” 

The argument was sound, and Simon 
was troubled. Nevertheless he an- 
swered. “He is my father, all the 
same.” 

“Maybe,” said the other with a grin. 
“but he is not a proper sort of father.” 

La Blanchotte’s child went away 
with his head bowed, deep in thought. 
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He went towards old Loizon’s forge, 
where Philip worked. 

The forge was buried among the 
trees. It was very dark, and only 
the red blaze of the furnace with its 
flickering glare illumined five bare- 
armed smiths, who filled the shed with 
the resounding clang of their hammers 
on the anvil. In the lurid glare of the 
forge they looked like five demons. 
They were standing upright, their eyes 
fixed on the white-hot iron which they 
were forging, and their heavy thoughts 
followed the rise and fall of their ham- 
mers. 

Simon entered unnoticed. He went 
up and pulled his friend by the sleeve. 
Philip turned; suddenly the work 
ceased and all the men watched with 
great attention. In the midst of this 
unwonted silence, up rose the childish 
voice: “Tell me, Philip, what that boy 
meant who told me just now that you 
were not a proper sort of father.” 

“How did he make that out?’ said 
Philip. 

With childish innocence Simon re- 
plied “Because you are not married to 
my mother.” 

No one laughed. Philip stood lost in 
dreams, resting his brow on one great 
hand, while his elbow rested on the 
shaft of his hammer which stood on 
the anvil. His four companions stood 
watching him, and Simon, a tiny figure 
among the giants, waited anxiously. 
Suddenly one of the smiths, answering 
the thought which was in all their 
minds, spoke to Philip: “Well, they 
ean say what they like, la Blanchotte 
is a fine girl and a good one, and she 
has plenty of grit and steadiness de- 
spite her misfortune. She would make 
as good a wife as anyone could wish, 
if she had the right man.” 

“That's true, every word of it,” said 
the three others. 

“Is it her fault, poor girl,” continued 
the workman, “that she went wrong? 
The man had promised to marry her, 
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and I know more than one woman who 
did just the same as this one and 
whom everybody respects now.” 

“True, every word,” replied the three 
men in chorus. 

He went on: “What suffering it has 
cost her, poor girl, to bring up this 
boy by herself, and what she has gone 
through during these years she has 
never left the house except to go to 
church, God only knows.” 

“True, every bit of it,” said the oth- 
ers. 

For a space nothing was heard but 
the whistle of the furnace-blast. Then 
Philip, with a brusque movement, bent 
towards Simon. “Go and tell your 
mother that I am coming to speak to 
her to-night.” 

Then he took the child by the shoul- 
ders and pushed him outside. 

He returned to his work, and with a 
single sound the five hammers fell to- 
gether on the anvils. Powerful, vig- 
orous, joyful in the mastery of their 
work, the five men continued to swing 
their hammers until nightfall. But 
just as the deep boom of a cathedral 
peal dominates over the tinkling caril- 
lons in the parish churches, so Philip’s 
hammer smote the anvil, second after 
second, with a mighty clang that 
drowned the others. And there was a 
light in his eye as he turned passion- 
ately to his work amid the flying 
smithy sparks. 

The sky was full of stars when he 
knocked at la Blanchotte’s door. He 
was wearing his Sunday blouse and a 
new shirt, and his beard was carefully 
trimmed. The young woman appeared 
at the door. She had a pained ex- 
pression, and she said to him “You 
ought not to come like this, after dark, 
Mr. Philip.” 

He would have liked to reply, but he 
could only stand before her, confused 
and stammering. 

She continued: “And all the time 
you know perfectly well that I cannot 
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have any more talk about my name” 

Then he suddenly found his tongue: 
“But what does all that matter, if you 
only be my wife?” 

No answer came to this, but he 
thought he heard from the darkness of 
the room a noise as of a body sinking 
down. He entered quickly, and Simon, 
lying on his bed, heard the sound of a 
kiss and of some words murmured by 
his mother in a low voice. Then all at 
once he felt himself lifted in the hands 
of his friend, who, like the Hercules he 
was, held him out at arm’s length and 
shouted, “You can tell your school- 
mates that your father is Philip Remy 
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the blacksmith, and that he will box 
anyone’s ears who hurts you.” 

Next day, when the schoolroom was 
full and lessons were about to com- 
mence, little Simon rose, pale and with 
trembling lips, and said in a clear 
voice, “My father is Philip Remy the 
blacksmith, and he has promised to box 
anyone’s ears who hurts me.” 

This time there was no longer any 
laughter, for everybody knew Philip 
Remy the blacksmith, and he was a 
man whom anyone might well be 
proud to have for father. 

Guy de Maupassant. 
Translated by Alec Clark. 
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Carlyle rails characteristically against 
the ready writer of the newspapers. 
Hear him growling in one of his 
splenetic moods: “Consider his lead- 
ing articles, what they treat of, how 
passably they are done. Straw that 
has been thrashed a hundred times 
without wheat, ephemeral sound of a 
sound, such portent of the hour as all 
men have seen a hundred times turn 
out inane; how a man with merely hu- 
man faculty buckles himself nightly 
with new vigor and interest to this 
thrashed straw, nightly thrashes it 
anew, nightly gets up new thunder 
about it, and so goes on thrashing and 
thundering for a considerable series of 
years—this is a fact remaining still to 
be accounted for in human physiology. 
The vitality of man is great.” 

So far as I know, Carlyle is the only 
master-mind that is scornful of the 
leading article; and there are few in- 
stitutions in this world that he has not 
condemned and anathematized. New- 
man, in one of his charming and most 
suggestive essays upon literature, re- 
fers in the highest terms of praise to 
the great ability and skill of the mod- 


ern daily press. Indeed, this great 
master of style goes so far as to say 
that much of the newspaper writing of 
his time is finer in point of style alone 
than a preface of Dryden or the pamph- 
lets of Swift, or even the essays in the 
Spectator by Addison. It is the tribe 
of literary dilettanti who have always 
been most prone to affect disdain of 
the leader-writer. Only the other day 
I read an address by a minor poet in 
which there was one of the customary 
disparaging references to the press. 
He said that literature had been de- 
graded by “the mark of the inky 
thumb of the journalist.” There was 
the sneer of intellectual supercilious- 
ness, also, at “the English of the lead- 
ing article.” The poet, perhaps, was 
unaware of the adverse or uncongen- 
ial conditions under which the lead- 
ing article is generally produced. To 
fashion and polish a sonnet the poet 
may devote a month’s incubation and 
the cleanest and most delicate of hands, 
amid surroundings serenely calculated 
to inspire exquisite thoughts. Night 
after night for many years the jour- 
nalist, running a race with the clock, 
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dashes off his leading article in a 
couple of hours, with, perhaps, more 
than his thumb inky, and the bustle 


and rush of a newspaper office beating 


around his table, while messengers 
earry off his reflections, slip by slip, 
unrevised, to feed the compositors up- 
stairs. 

Yet it is a creditable piece of work as 
a rule, a_ sensible and sometimes 
weighty discourse on some topic of the 
day, making up by its freshness and 
virility of utterance for its inevitable 
lack of literary finish. Indeed, there is 
nothing more remarkable in the mar- 
vellous achievements of journalism 
than the ability, public spirit, and con- 
science that are expended worthily in 
the writing of leading articles. 

Dr. Johnson was once asked how he 
had acquired his extraordinary power 
of expressing ideas on any subject in 
conversation unhesitatingly and with 
force and felicity of diction. “I al- 
ways try to have something to say,” 
he replied, “and to say it as well as I 
ean.” That, it seems to me, is the 
golden rule of leader-writers. Have 
something to say on many topics, and 
be able to say it clearly, earnestly, 
and promptly. An “all-round leader- 
writer’—that is, a man who is ex- 
pected to write well or passably on a 
variety of subjects, and to write often 
against time—finds the work, if he 
aims at doing it conscientiously, very 
trying and very arduous, unless he is 
possessed of a well-informed and cul- 
tivated mind and has at command a 
skilful and ready pen. He must be 
widely read, especially in literature, 
history, and politics, and must carry in 
his memory a mass of varied, accurate, 
and well-assorted knowledge on these 
subjects, ready for use at a moment's 
call. He must be a careful observer of 
the drift of public opinion. He must 
be a man of sound sense and shrewd 
judgment, without crotchets, without 
conceit, of a liberal 


and thoughtful 
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mind, capable of looking at a question 
from different standpoints. He must 
have that ready command of language 
and facility for happy and forcible 
phrasing which are essential not only 
to clear and forcible presentation of 
ideas but to rapidity of composition. 
A leader-writer must be, above all 
things, a ready writer. Charm and 
beauty of form, the qualities of litera- 
ture, are not required in a leading ar- 
ticle. Lord Morley, a brilliant lead- 
er-writer as well as a great littérateur, 
lays down what he calls a highly im- 
portant maxim for those who pursue 
literature, which applies, I think, with 
even greater force to the writing of 
leading articles. “It is a great mis- 
take,” he says, “to expend more time 
and labor on a piece of composition 
than is enough to make it serve the 
purpose in hand.” The purpose of a 
leading article is to express an opinion 
upon one of the public topics of the 
hour, political, religious, or social. As 
a rule it has but the briefest of exist- 
ences, Published to-day, to-morrow 
forgotten. Frequently it has to be 
composed with the utmost haste. 
News of an unexpected occurrence, sen- 
sational in its relation to the political 
or social world, is often received in the 
newspaper office within an hour of go- 
ing to press. The arrangements for 
the leading articles had, of course, been 
long ago completed. Nevertheless, it 
is absolutely necessary that the 
morning paper should have an editorial 
comment on this grave event, which 
happened without the slightest fore- 
warning. A more common experience 
is that the leader-writer is compelled 
to wait until very late at night for the 
report of an important pronouncement 
by a leading statesman in Parliament 
or in the country, upon which he is to 
produce an article. It is obvious that 
in these circumstances bewildering 
speed must often necessarily attend 
the labors of the writer of the “leader.” 
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He must, therefore, have the gift of 
rapid composition. There must be no 
indecision as to what to say. There 
must be no fastidious choosing of 
words. He cannot afford to lose a 
minute for any consideration whatever. 
He must set to work quickly and de- 
cisively; and while he has, of course, to 
compose with inward care, he cannot 
afford to attempt to put a greater pul- 
ish on the article than its intrinsic 
character and its purpose demand. 

I know a very able university man 
who was engaged as a leader-writer on 
a London newspaper. He did varied 
and capable work on politics, social 
questions, historic anniversaries, top- 
ics of antiquarian interest so long as 
he received his subject in the after- 
noon, and had four or five hours in 
which leisurely to compose the article. 
But one night he happened to be the 
only man available in the office when 
news arrived. of one of those startling 
occurrences which occasionally take 
the newspapers by surprise, and never- 
theless demand treatment in a “leader.” 
He sat down, in obedience to the hur- 
ried summons of the editor, to supply 
the essential comment. But he could 
not make up his mind swiftly, and he 
had not the faculty of ready writing. 
In that sudden emergency he found 
himself incapable of saying anything 
with point on the subject. The latest 
minute at which the printers could 
take copy, and send the paper to the 
machines at the fixed hour, inexorably 
struck, and found him with only a few 
cold sentences on a single slip of paper. 
His slow-moving though powerful mind 
was unable to cope with the ruthless 
conditions of daily journalism. 

Be it said that the hesitation of the 
philosopher, fearful of pronouncing a 
rash judgment, the leisure of the 


scholar, anxious to verify his facts, and 
the fastidiousness of the stylist, pon- 
dering over and weighing every word, 
are unsuited to the circumstances un- 
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der which the “leader” is normally pro- 
duced. The leader-writer must have 
go and dash. It is his fate not to be 
studied, but simply to be read. A piece 
of composition which is perfunctorily 
discussed at the breakfast-table, or 
quickly scanned in train or tram, is 
perhaps best written rapidly. William 
Arnold, for many years a leader-writer 
on the Manchester Guardian, used to say 
very aptly that if those who ran might 
read, then it was best to write running. 
Therefore, in leader-writing rapid com- 
position is the most valuable of all 
qualities. Without it no amount of 
those excellent gifts, knowledge and 
capacity and experience, will make 
leader-writing anything but drudging 
and exhausting hack-work. At any 
rate, without it, it is impossible to put 
knowledge and capacity and experience 
to account in leader-writing. Capable 
leader-writers are men who, first and 
foremost, can write fast. William Ar- 
nold, as we are told by his colleague, 
Mr. C. E. Montague, composed a lead- 
ing article as fast as the pen could 
move. Sir Wemyss Reid was one of 
the most successful of journalists. He 
climbed from the lowest to the highest 
positions in the newspaper world. His 
good fortune was to be ascribed mainly 
to his readiness as a writer. I have 
heard him boast that he could dictate a 
leading article of fifteen hundred words 
at the phenomenal speed of twenty 
minutes, and write one in three-quar- 
ters of an hour. What is more remark- 
able is that he could write his “leader” 
with people talking around him, and 
felt no difficulty in joining in the con- 
versation. The articles of this untir- 
ing and versatile journalist were ca- 
pable and honest journalism. At least, 
they fully served the purpose for which 
they were intended, and that is their 
sufficient justification. Another swift 
leader-writer was Sir J. Fitzjames 
Stephen, who in the sixties and seven- 
ties wrote “leaders” for the Pall Mall 
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Gazette. It was his custom after an 
early breakfast to dash off the article 
and leave it at the newspaper office 
on his way to the Law Courts. His 
brother, Leslie Stephen, says: “Arti- 
cles came from him as easily as ordi- 
nary talk. The fountain seemed to be 
always full, and had only to be turned 
on to the desired end.” This readiness 
in conception and rapidity in execution 
is often the result of a habit of mind 
which may gradually be acquired. 
With practice, the brain can be made 
to work rapidly almost as well as it 
can work slowly. Indeed, I have 
heard a very ready journalist declare 
that the work he rapidly dictates to a 
shorthand writer is far superior in 
dash and finish to work which he 
writes himself and on the composition 
of which he spends a great deal more 
time and thought. 

Another faculty indispensable to the 
leader-writer is the power of detach- 
ment and complete concentration in 
the midst of distractions. At a Press 
Club dinner in London a few years ago 
Lord Morley made a most interesting 
autobiographical confession. “It was 
whilst I was writing a leading article 
for a certain periodical that I received 
a letter from an illustrious statesman 
offering me a post in his Cabinet,” said 
he. “Gentlemen, so strong in me was 
the journalistic instinct that, after ac- 
cepting the illustrious statesman’s of- 
fer, I went back and finished that 
leading article! And I can assure 
you,” he added when the cheers which 
greeted this statement had died away, 
“that neither the grammar nor the 
style of the latter half of the article 
fell short of my usual standard.” 
Surely the concluding passages of that 
“leader,” written under the exultation 
of a great personal triumph, must have 
immensely exceeded its opening in 
weight and animation and eloquence. 
But, unhappily, it is not to radiant and 
inspiring interruptions of such a na- 
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ture that leader-writers are usually 
subjected. They have not only to 
work against time in the jaded hours 
of the night, when the physical and 
mental capacities are at their lowest 
vitality; but to work within earshot of 
noisy machinery, amid the banging of 
doors, the rush of many feet along the 
passages, the shouting of sub-editors 
and printers, and the periodical visits 
of the messengers of the composing- 
room on the search for “copy.” Some 
leader-writers, indeed, find in the at- 
mosphere of the newspaper office the 
frame of mind or the train of thought 
best suited for the production of a 
“leader.” The very distractions of 
that busy hive inspire them. The 
smell of printers’ ink mounts, like 
wine, exhilaratingly to their brain. 

Dr. Johnson had a deeply rooted 
prejudice against those who in his day 
were called “news-writers,” the prede- 
cessors of the leader-writers of our 
time. In one of his Jdler papers the 
Doctor says: “I know not whether 
more is to be dreaded from streets 
filled with soldiers accustomed to plun- 
der or from garrets filled with scrib- 
blers accustomed to lie.” How ridicu- 
lous it seems to associate in any way 
the blameless citizens who now preach 
to us from the editorial columns of the 
newspapers with a licentious soldiery 
unloosed upon the community! Many 
a man who calls himself “we” in a 
morning newspaper lives the most re- 
tired and obscurest of existences in a 
flat or a small house in the suburbs. 
Probably the worst that his neighbors 
can say against him is that he looks 
at things, no matter how apparently 
trivial, through his glasses with eager 
inquisitiveness. But that is simply a 
manifestation of the fear of the jour- 
nalist, for whom there is “copy” in 
all things, that an idea or fact worth 
having should pass by him unnoticed. 
He dresses ordinarily. Nor is he above 
discussing the weather with a neigh- 
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bor. It may be that the neighbor has 
not the faintest suspicion that this 
man, who asks him over his garden- 
paling whether he thinks it will rain, 
is the main spokesman of that great 
daily paper the Leader, the writer of 
those earnest and weighty reflections 
and admonitions on public affairs in 
the editorial columns. The identity 
of the leader-writer is merged abso- 
lutely in the individuality of the jour- 
nal for which he writes. The con- 
trolling minds of the d*ily newspapers 
are, even in this age of publicity, un- 
known so far as the general public are 
concerned. In a few instances the 
editor may be a personality, but the 
writers of the articles which help so 
powerfully to form public opinion are 
almost without exception written by 
men whose names even have never 
been heard of by their readers. 
yeorge Charles Brodrick, who wrote 
about sixteen hunded leading articles 
in the Times, “fantastic in their va- 
riety,” as he says, complains, in his 
Memories and Impressions, of the sense 
of isolation induced by the mainte- 
nance of a strict anonymity. Occa- 
sionally this self-obliteration greatly 
depressed him. He pined for recogni- 
tion. But if his services brought no 
public acknowledgment, he found con- 
solation in the thought that he was 
“doing the work of an unrecognized 
statesman, and exercising a greater in- 
fluence on public opinion than any pol- 
itician except a very few in the fore- 
most rank.” 

But it is not only that the leader- 
writer is denied the pleasure of pub- 
lic distinction. His work is quickly 
overtaken by oblivion. Harriet Mar- 
tineau wrote for the Daily News as 
many as sixteen hundred leading arti- 
cles, at the rate, for. months in succes- 
sion, of six in a week. These produc- 
tions were thought so valuable that it 
was once proposed to republish twelve 
volumes of them. But the writer did 


not favor the proposal. “Three vol- 
umes would be enough, as so many of 
the articles are merely temporary,”’ she 
medestly said. However, none of the 
articles were reprinted. With the 
countless productions of thousands of 
other untiring journalists, they Ie 
buried and unknown in many a dust- 
laden newspaper file. But Frederick 
Knight Hunt, editor of the Daily News, 
was most enthusiastically appreciative 
of Harriet Martineau’s leading articles. 
He told her brother that they moulded 
public opinion through Parliament. 
“They are read in the clubs,” he said. 
“They precede the debates, and mollify 
the Times. The Daily News leads.” On 
another occasion he declared, “These 
are not newspaper articles, but 
poems.” Yet in a letter to Harriet 
Martineau herself he indulges in some 
interesting reflections on leading arti- 
eles and their writers which show that 
his standard of excellence was high. 
“Our contributors,” he says, “never 
write more than four articles a week 
at most. It is all the best of them 
eould fairly do. And political writ- 
ers commonly deteriorate. The first 
article is excellent, and we think we 
have found a treasure. The second 
is less striking. But we are not sur- 
prised that so high a standard cannot 
in every instance be maintained. At 
the third we say, “Have we not read 
something like this very lately?” The 
next is so manifest a falling off that 
we desire no more.” 

The life of every day is now so full, 
so busy, and so interesting that few 
readers are able, without an effort, to 
recall at its close what was said in the 
morning paper. At any rate, as the 
leader-writer goes to his work he finds 
the public engrossed in the evening pa- 
pers. What he writes to-night is ob- 
literated from the minds of his read- 
ers at the longest the day after to- 
morrow. But, after all, a short mem- 
ory in his-readers, and its consequent 
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quick forgetfulness of his articles, has 

its compensations for the leader- 

writer. He is compelled to deal of- 

ten with the same topic. He must, 

therefore, necessarily repeat himself; 

but, thanks to the merciful oblivion to 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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which his work quickly passes, for its 
readers it always possesses freshness 
and originality. The shortness of the 
public memory is in many things a 
curse. To the leader-writer it is a 
blessing in disguise. 

Michael Macdonagh. 





THE NOVELS OF MR. HENRY JAMES.* 


The lengthening row of tall grass- 
green volumes in which Mr. Henry 
James is marshalling his “collected 
works” forms a monument of art so 
fine in quality and at the same time so 
remote from anything which has pre- 
ceded it that it has for the critic a 
double portion of suggestion and chal- 
lenge. It has its own intricate and 
highly civilized beauty, which demands 
characterization; and, even when we 
_ have found for this the right clue and 
the exact epithets, we are still faced 
with a series of questions with which, 
in treating at any rate the fiction of 
our own language, we are little used 
to be confronted. What we are ac- 
customed to is work in which the beau- 
ties and excellencies are more or less 
easily detachable from the main fab- 
ric. Our novelists bring certain pow- 
ers, certain gifts of humor and poetry 
and observation, and tumble them out 
in their pages in the free-handed way 
which we are apt to compare compla- 
cently with the severer economy prac- 
tised in other lands. We may sep- 
arate from the generous heap the qual- 
ities that please us, as we might pick 
out the grapes or the apricots from a 
cornucopia of summer fruit. We make 
our selection accordingly, and we 
throw away the rest. But the long 
procession of books which began with 
“Roderick Hudson” and ends (for the 
present) with “The Golden Bowl” will 
not submit, as we quickly discover, to 
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selection in this sense. We cannot, 
that is to say, isolate certain quali- 
ties in them without finding ourselves 
involved with all the rest. The meta- 
phor of the cornucopia will not fit 
them. We have to deal rather with 
a densely-woven tapestry, in which 
style, line, color, and composition are 
all of a piece, all inherent, all part of 
one process. The closeness of the web 
in Mr. James’s later books is such that 
even the most completely initiated ad- 
mirers cannot rustle the pages, dip into 
them here and there, skim or skip; 
they must begin at the first sentence 
and go steadily through to the last 
even to master the outline of the story. 
In the same way a criticism of Mr. 
James’s work as a whole, an examina- 
tion of the “novel” as it has shaped 
itself under his hand, demands a dis- 
entangling of the principles of the art 
of fiction, as to which we have to ad- 
mit that we know but one critic who 
has explored the ground and named 
its divisions. 

That critic is Mr. Henry James him- 
self. The new prefaces which he has 
written for the collected edition of his 
works bristle, of course, with interest 
for those who know and admire the 
books of which they treat; but they 
have also a general aspect which 
makes their appearance an event, in- 
deed the first event, in the history of 
an art almost as confusedly appre- 
hended as it is enormously practised. 
The English novel, the greatest exam- 
ples of it hardly less so than the least, 
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has hitherto been so boldly unconscious 
of itself that in any exact sense it can- 
not be said to have had a history at 
all. It has had attributes more or less 
happy, and no doubt the very blindness 
of its instinct has made for their free- 
dom and variety; but it has never had 
any clear or reasoned perception, for 
its own purposes, of the laws which 
every work of art obeys, consciously or 
not, when its subject has received the 
fullest, firmest, roundest, effect possible 
to it. Indeed, for the most part, if 
our novels have been proudly con- 
scious of anything, it has been pre- 
cisely of their own lawlessness; which 
has been felt, characteristically enough, 
to be both the proof and the preserva- 
tive of their vigorous condition; so dif- 
ficult is it for the Anglo-Saxon mind 
to admit that laws are aimed in such 
matters at the enhancement and not at 
the repression of vigor. If Dickens 
and Charlotte Bronté wrote good books 
with none but the cloudiest notions of 
their art as an art, it is not a logical 
inference that that is the only way in 
which good books can be written. Mr. 
James’s prefaces sweep aside all such 
artless conceptions and place the 
novel at once in a completely new 
light. We may imagine them offering 
to the jaded novelist, as he wearily 
casts about for fresh motives and un- 
hackneyed situations, the sudden reali- 
zation that the field of fiction, so far 
from being exhausted, has hardly so 
much as been touched. It is greatly 
to be hoped that these penetrating crit- 
icisms, so far-reaching in their general 
application, may be made more easily 
accessible. We want, indeed, above 
any criticisms, more novels from Mr. 
James; but will he not perhaps also 
find time to gather together in a vol- 
ume of their own at least the main 
results of his work as a theorist in his 
art? <A technical exposition such as 
only he could give us would be a book 
for which any novelist would have 
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reasons to be grateful in proportion to 
the number of dark flounderings from 
which it would help to save him. 
Flounder he no doubt will continue to 
do; but Mr. James has destroyed, once 
for all, for any story-teller who pro- 
poses to be seriously considered, that 
confidence in a blind and unsuspicious 
instinct which has so often been cher- 
ished as a positive sign of mastery. In 
all the bursting annals of fiction Mr. 
James is the first writer who has seen 
his art as a deliberate process of which 
a complete account can be given. It 
is, moreover, as we may happily recog- 
nize, not now necessary to point to our 
row of grass-green volumes as a proof 
that an art so apprehended is not 
thereby circumscribed or chilled. 

Mr. James’s summary achievement 
on behalf of the novel is that he has 
disengaged from a hundred misconcep- 
tions the question of form. There is 
no aspect of fiction on which criticism 
has on the whole been more ingenuous. 
A shapely design has indeed been re- 
garded as a merit in a novel, but as a 
merit involving particular dangers in 
other directions, and therefore to be 
pursued with caution, most wisely per- 
haps to be eschewed. Almost the only 
qualities of such shapeliness that have 
been distinctly enunciated have been 
those of which defects are artificiality 
and constraint. Our point for the mo- 
ment, however, is not that Mr. James 
has named and brought into play its 
other properties, but rather that he has 
placed the whole question upon a new 
footing. In the old parlance “form” 
was only one (and not even an essen- 
tial) element of the many that might go 
to make up a novel. It could in any 
case be considered apart from the oth- 
ers, and balanced against characteri- 
zation, dialogue, description, narrative. 
We now at last see it, not as an ingre- 
dient, but as a condition uniformly laid 
upon characterization and the rest. It 
is the form, we find, and the form 
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alone, which dictates the development 
ofthe characters and directs the dia- 
logue; these components are good and 
right only so far as their borders coin- 
cide with the line drawn round them 
in advance: it is only in relation to the 
whole design that we can call them 
rightly or wrongly worked out, that 
being the express standard for their 
measurement. This strict fusion of 
material with form is Mr.: James's 
point of departure. He is in the truest 
sense of the word an impressionist: 
each of his later, more characteristic, 
books is planned to be looked at from 
a single point of view, the centre 
sharply in focus, the supporting frame- 
work all subsidiary and relative. The 
principle thus stated may not seem a 
very new one; even for the English 
reader it is not unheard of. But no 
one before Mr. James has deliberately 
adopted it with all its consequences, 
much less threaded the intricate ques- 
tion of what the consequences essen- 
tially are. The gradual solution of the 
problem is to be traced in his books 
from first to last; it may almost be said 
that to the reader attentive to this as- 
pect of them each one shows the an- 
swer carried a little further than in its 
predecessor. The new prefaces, at any 
rate, impartially indicating merits and 
defects, enable us to reread the books 
with a pleasant sense of high intelli- 
gence. With the author himself, a de- 
tached and interested observer of his 
work, to point the way, we can see 
the whole process by which the easy 
finished lightness of “Roderick Hud- 
son” and “The Portrait of a Lady” de- 
velops naturally and inevitably into 
the packed elaboration of “The Am- 
bassadors” and “The Golden Bowl.” 
The first modification to be noted, one 
which early became marked in Mr. 
James’s novels, is the steady suppres- 
sion of narrative, the old-fashioned 
“telling” of the story, in favor of a de- 
sign, admitting a more closely knit 


unity, by which the story shall tell it- 
self. Narrative has the inherent weak- 
ness that it relies at every point on 
what Mr. James calls the “writer's 
poor word of honor.” All effects are 
obviously cheapened if we have to take 
them ou trust from the author; their 
weight is doubled in a moment if we 
can see them in the act of evolving 
themselves. Mr. James has accord- 
ingly tended more and more to make 
his stories act themselves dramatically. 
The most complete example of this 
treatment is “The Awkward Age,” in 
which drama, unaided by any other 
mode of presentment, bears the whole 
burden. We are not admitted into the 
mind of any of the actors; we are told 
what they said and how they looked, 
but we have to draw all the conclusions 
for ourselves. The action arranges 
itself scenically, in a series of “occa- 
sions” (the author's word), so disposed 
round the central theme as to throw 
successive lights on it from different 
angles. The structure of this extraor- 
dinary book (which is withal perhaps 
the least known of the whole series) 
satisfies even its author's exacting eye; 
he rehandles it in the preface after ten 
years’ absence from it, turns it over 
and over, and genially defies the critic 
to find a flaw in the pattern or a loose 
end hanging out of the web. The 
critic will hardly attempt anything of 
the kind; but with time and space “The 
Awkward Age” might be made to give 
some pretty illustrations of literary art 
at its highest pitch of concentration 
and economy. The whole book is rid- 
dled with a hundred fine cross-refer- 
ences and relations, and there is not a 
relation, not a reference, that strays 
vaguely beyond the circle of the action 
or that fails to give a justifying ac- 
count of itself. Here, then, we have a 
ease of the firm unity of composition 
attainable by the complete releg4tion 
of narrative and the survey of the 
whole action from without. The more 
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flexible case of the survey of the ac- 
tion from within, always conditioned 
by the same necessity of unity, is to be 
seen in Mr. James’s work in endless va- 
rieties of adjustment. The matter to 
be treated has the question put to it 
from the first—from the point of view 
of which actor do you demand to be 
approached, and if of more than one, 
where is the shift to be made? A yet 
further refinement occurs where the 
answer to this question is in favor, not 
of successive points of view, but of 
the simultaneous fusion of two. This 
refinement is shown with sure subtlety 
in “What Maisie Knew,” itself a book 
which might be held as on the whole 
the most exquisite of all Mr. James’s 
creations. Much could be said in re- 
gard to the art with which the deli- 
cious little girl’s entirely childlike view 
of ber horrible circumstances, appear- 
ing as it does to embrace the whole ac- 
tion, is in fact supplemented and helped 
out by the watchful but all unper- 
ceived author himself. 

In Mr. James's later work drama still 
regulates the main lines; the skeleton, 
for example, of “The Golden Bow!” is 
its linked series of self-contained self- 
complete scenes, each one dramatically 
treated and speaking for itself. But 
here, as in “The Wings of the Dove,” 
as in “The Ambassadors,” “drama” 
submits to what the author calls a 
compromise with “picture.” The way 
is prepared in advance for each scene 
by innumerable touches, the air is set 
vibrating to the tune of what is to fol- 
low, so that when the moment arrives 
the significance of the scene makes it- 
self felt immediately, and with the 
minimum of effort. Mr. James is indeed 
a past-master at this kind of prepara- 
tory enhancement of effect; it is part 
of his general economy that he will 
never waste heavy hammer-strokes 
when previous patient manipulation of 
the surface to be dealt with will ena- 
ble him to drive his point in with a 
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single scarcely audible tap. Attention 
of perusal he certainly does, as he de- 
clares, everywhere postulate; but even 
the most searching reader must often 
ask himself, at the close of a conver- 
sation in which neither of the speakers 
has once raised his voice above the 
most colloquial tone, just how and 
where some emphatic development of 
the story has been imparted to him. 
How, for instance, in “The Wings of 
the Dove,” is the fact of Milly’s love 
for Densher made to loom so insistently 
in the air without, from beginning to 
end, a single direct indication of it in 
so many words? It is all a question, 
upon analysis, of the elaborate prepara- 
tion of the ground before the just suf- 
ficient hint is dropped; and to search 
for the hint, to track it down and trace 
the steps which lead up to it, is to 
give the critical sense as fine a thrill 
as it can well demand. When, more- 
over, on occasion, in the expectant elec- 
trical atmosphere, an entirely direct and 
unqualified word is allowed to sound, it 
falls with an ominous resonance only 
made possible for it by the care with 
which it has been hoarded and kept 
from vulgar contacts until the moment 
arrives which is worthy of it. The 
best possible example of the reward 
reaped by this far-seeing thriftiness is 
given by the wonderful scene in “The 
Golden Bowl,” where in the heavy sum- 
mer night the Princess, from the ter- 
race outside, watches the card party 
seated in the glow of the great stately 
room, and for once names to herself by 
their plain names the ugly unspoken 
things with which the air is filled. 

The “scene,” then, out of which the 
story emerges of its own accord, and 
the preparation for the scene form the 
ground-work of the novel as Mr. James 
has finally elaborated it. He is, in 
fact, at once the most dramatic of 
writers, taking the word at its strict 
value, and the most economical, how- 
ever little the two epithets may seem 
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at first sight to suit the fine cloud of 
discriminations in which he moves, and 
the ample limits which he allows it, 
none the less, his operations are, in 
fact, rigidly directed at every point by 
the law of economy which forbids the 
smallest waste of words on anything 
unrelated to the centre. Nothing is on 
any pretext to be admitted which does 
not address itself to the business in 
hand, and the business in hand must 
demand no more in the way of devel- 
opment and adornment than it exactly 
requires to make its point. Mr. James 
himself confesses, with the suspicion 
of a chuckle, that his tendency is not 
in the direction of undertaking his 
idea; yet, exhaustive in their explora- 
tions as his characters show them- 
selves, they never utter an aimless 
word, they never waste a meaningless 
glance. All cheap effects are forbid- 
den them; they must not turn aside 
for a moment to raise a laugh or ex- 
cite sympathy; they are expected to 
work intelligently and unremittingly 


for their places in the story. Mr. - 


James will meanwhile in return work 
for them, and will see to it that full 
justice is done to their beauty or their 
quaintness or their charm. They cer- 
tainly have small reason to complain. 
The cloud of discriminations, with all 
it does for their intelligences, does not 
blur their outward lines, their features 
and gestures, their personal grace. 
Their cleverness is not cold, their 
subtlety not colorless. It is very sel- 
dom, only at the rarest crises, that 
they are permitted to show in simple 
form the forces which agitate them; 
they may not crudely talk about such 
things; they are concerned almost en- 
tirely with their remote and indirect 
inanifestations. 

But we are not likely to forget how 
much is implied by the light dimpling 
and quivering of the ever-moving sur- 
face. If they do not become mere dis- 
embodied faculties of thought and crit- 


icism, there is another besetting dan- 
ger which they do not, perhaps, so in- 
variably escape. Cut off as they are 
from following any thread which would 
lead them beyond the covers of the 
book, bidden to revolve intently around 
the point prescribed, they are no doubt 
exposed to the risk of unconsciously 
drifting away from life. There is, 
after all, another relation, beyond their 
relation to the story, which they have 
to maintain. They are in and of the 
Story and the story is self-contained; 
but the whole complete orb has its 
general relation to life, and it must be 
owned that we at times seem to see it 
spin on its course regardless of any 
other cousideration whatsoever. We 
do not refer to the fact, in itself un- 
deniable, that the actors in Mr. James's 
books appear to have the world entirely 
to themselves, that there is no sugges- 
tion or sense that other lives are being 
lived round them. Our point is rather 
that within their own secure circle they - 
sometimes have a way of extending a 
particular line of action until all una- 
wares it has become fantastic. A sit- 
uation, say, which would normally end 
in a certain amount of half-humorous 
discomfiture we may suddenly see end- 
ing in murder and suicide. It is, of 
course, not by itself a valid objection 
to say of a story that things do not 
as a matter of fact happen as it shows 
them happening; it all depends on 
whether the author makes good his im- 
plied declaration that they ought to. 
But it would be curious, if there were 
space, to take certain of Mr. James's 
shorter stories, where the bargain al- 
ways struck in any work of art be- 
tween symbolical and actual truth 
presses hardly upon the actual, and to 
defend our notion that it is the sym- 
bolical which pays. Here it can but 
be noted that it is in this direction 
only that a certain divorce from life 
is sometimes to be felt. 

We have at least indicated, it may 
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be hoped, that Mr. James’s work can- 
not be approached from outside, that 
criticism must burrow as best it may 
into the foundations of the structure to 
find the motive of the woven color-shot 
beauty of the surface. For all its in- 
tensely personal manner, that beauty 
is also simply and broadly organic; and 
if the subtlety cannot be missed, the 
breadth and simplicity may more eas- 
ily be. It is impossible to doubt that 
Mr. James’s influence, already conspic- 
uously marked, will more and more 
dominate, so thoroughly has he ex- 
pounded and so deeply stamped the art 
of fiction. It is the more important 
to keep in view the distinction between 
what is of the substance and what of 
the strictly personal touch. At the 
same time it is, of course, this, the 
personal touch, that makes us turn 
again and again to these great, quiet, 
spacious books, with their controlled 
grace, their high composure, their per- 
fection of tone; it is this that makes a 
perpetual delight of the thousand fine 
strokes of the language which Mr. 
James has had, we may say, to invent 
The Times. 
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for himself, finding no previous vehi- 
cle nearly sensitive enough for his pur- 
pose. We commit ourseives to the 
rare windless atmosphere and fall in at 
once with the exacting standards of 
thought and conduct which obtain 
there. We shovel our old crude esti- 
mates out of sight and joyfully agree 
to waste no more time on the stupid 
or the obvious. The stupid and the 
obvious have small place in the long se- 
ries of significant cases which Mr. 
James has found generated by the im- 
pact of forces crowding to meet each 
other, at so many different angles and 
with such inexhaustible effects of con- 
trast. from the two sides of the Atlan- 
tic. That impact must lose, and per- 
haps has lost, its first sharp freshness. 
If this is so it would be hard to say 
which is the more fortunate—that a 
talent so distinguished and so pene- 
trating should have been placed, by cir- 
cumstances of time and place, in rela- 
tion to such a subject, or that such a 
subject should have found a Henry 
James. , 





FLYING THE CHANNEL. 


Early on Sunday morning M. Blériot, 
a French engineer, in a comparatively 
small and inexpensive aeroplane driven 
by an engine of low power, flew across 
the Channel in about half an hour. 
Two of his countrymen awaited him 
in a meadow near Dover Castle, and in 
spite of a breeze he managed to bring 
his machine, somewhat heavily it is 
true but with no injury to himself. 
within easy distance of the indicated 
spot. To M. Blériot thus belongs the 
honor of being the first to accomplish 
a feat which has long fired the imagin- 
ation of all for whom aviation has any 
sort of interest. On Tuesday M. 
Latham, the first actually to attempt 


the Channel flight, made a second ef- 
fort, and again fell into the sea, this 
time within a mile or two of the Ad- 
miralty Pier at Dover. Other flights 
are foreshadowed, and one or more 
may have been carried out by the time 
these lines are in print. But already 
two or three essential facts have been 
established. The Channel has been 
“flown”; there is more than one type 
of aeroplane with which this can be 
done; the triumph has been achieved 
by private enterprise; and that enter- 
prise, with its attendant skill, patience, 
perseverance, and pluck, had its origin 
not on this but on the further side of 
the “silver streak.” This last circum- 
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stance does not discount our sports- 
manlike admiration of the exploits of 
M. Blériot and M. Latham, nor does it 
imply any reflection on the ingenuity 
and courage of such of our own coun- 
trymen as are preparing to follow in 
the track of the two Frenchmen men- 
tioned. But there is no question that 
our national pride has suffered some- 
thing of a shock from the conspicuous 
lead given by Continental aviators in a 
matter so closely touching our insular- 
ity. 

Scientifically speaking, there is much 
in the flights of both M. Blériot and M. 
Latham to inspire interest and excite 
speculation. The distance travelled 
does not of course constitute anything 
approaching a record. In fact it was 
doubled in the wonderful “official trial” 
flight carried out in the United States 
on Tuesday evening by Mr. Orville 
Wright, who flew fifty miles without 
a mishap, remaining in the air for 
nearly an hour and a quarter. On this 
occasion, too, the aviator carried with 
him a passenger. But the “records” 
hitherto made by others besides M. 
Blériot and M. Latham have been over 
land, where the same conditions appar- 
ently do not prevail as over water. 
It is understood that the Wright broth- 
ers have from the first been fully alive 
to this fact, and have been steadily 
preparing for the more difficult opera- 
tion, partly by study of the problems 
involved and partly no doubt by ob- 
taining in their overland journeys a 
sufficient margin of safety, power, and 
endurance to render an oversea flight 
less of an adventure than it actually 
is. Precisely what the trouble in the 
latter case is it is not easy to say. 
Some talk of the attraction exercised 
by a great expanse of water, others 
seem to regard the air-currents at a 
certain height above the sea as more 
baffling than those met with in the or- 
dinary way by the aviator who flies 
with the firm earth beneath him. But 


there is no question that, apart from 
the risk, the art of Channel and @ 
fortiori of ocean flying is yet more 
distinctly in its infancy than that of 
what is becoming everyday aeroplane 
work. As to the risk again, the ease 
with which both M. Blériot’s and M. 
Latham’s machines outstripped the fast 
torpedo-boat which had been detailed 
to follow the experiments makes it 
clear that there must be periods in al- 
most any ocean flight when a descent 
into the sea may render the aviator's 
chances of being picked up alive quite 
ethereal. 

But, apart from all this, we have to- 
day to consider the crude fact that the 
Channel flight has been accomplished, 
and that in the near future the process 
will probably be repeated until the 
experiment has become monotonous. 
The next step will be the crossing of 
the North Sea both by aeroplanes and 
by Zeppelin and other dirigibles, and 
then, at last, as a nation we may be 
gradually awakened to a sense of what 
is indicated by these performances. It 
is not seriously contended that per se 
even M. Blériot’s achievement has any 
direct naval or military significance. 
Probably at no point of his journey 
could he have blown his nose with 
complete equanimity, much less have 
hurled a bomb at a warship, or dropped 
high explosives into an arsenal. But 
the time when such things can and 
will be done during war by skilled and 
intrepid men has been brought appre- 
ciably nearer, and of all the world’s 
nations we are absolutely the most 
vulnerable to the new and terrible form 
of attack thus indicated. Nor is the 
manner in which we are meeting the 
grave contingencies involved in any 
way reassuring. It is much to be 


feared that the institution of the 
Aerial Navigation Advisory Committee, 
and even the progress of the Morning 
Post National Airship fund, have if 
anything served to put back the clock 
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at any rate as far as any practical ef- 
fort on the part of the Government is 
concerned. The measure of our pres- 
ent rulers’ anxiety to do their duty in 
this matter is to be found apparently in 
Mr. Haldane’s genial willingness to ac- 
cept anything as a gift, and professed 
inability to produce or procure any 
practical results in which any but a 
most niggardly expenditure is involved. 
Even such progress as was fainfly ob- 
servable a few months ago seems to 
have been checked, in the hope that 


public subscriptions and private enter- 
The Outlook. 
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prise will at some fortunate juncture 
enable our War Department to make 
up for lost time. Such hopes are not 
only unworthy of a great nation, but 
they are practically certain to prove il- 
lusory. Unless in the immediate fu- 
ture something is done in the way of 
actual construction on an adequate 
scale, the real lesson of the Channel 
flight may be brought home to us 
with a suddenness and completeness 
to which only the tragic history of 
dead nations that shirked their final 
responsibilities can show parallels. 





GAMES AND TEMPERS. 


Are golfers becoming  better-tem- 
pered? It sounds an admirable topic 
for discussion in the season which be- 
longs to the sea-serpent and the giant 
gooseberry. It is suggested by a recent 
picture in Punch illustrating the old 
story of the Scotch elder who put a 
pebble in his pocket for each expletive 
he used during a round of the game, 
and who found that the most violent 
expletives needed, to supplement his 
pockets, a cart. But does not the 
story belong to the traditions, to the 
conventions of the game rather than 
to the plain facts of to-day? There are 
whole bundles of these stories of in- 
furiated golfers in the back files of the 
illustrated papers; stories and pictures 
of choleric old gentlemen dancing on 
broken niblicks, of obese Colonels 
bursting with wrath in bunkers, of 
Scotch ministers gravely contemplating 
a misspent future. The Scotch minis- 
ter is the type; he comes into the sto- 
ries again and again; a batch of golf 
stories without a minister, or, rather, a 
“meenister,” in them is as unthinkable 
as a harlequinade without a clown. 


And yet—do the stories and pictures fit 
The ordinary 


the facts any longer? 


man who meets a golfer firds him as 
often as not a person of a serene tem- 
per, unruffled by the changes and 
chances of the working lives which 
even golfers must lead. When he sees 
the habitual golfer play golf, or when, 
himself a golfer, he plays golf with 
other golfers, the round they play is 
not a storm of abuse, not an agony of 
self-reproach, not a concatenation of 
resonant expletives. The misfortunes 
which come by bunkers and hazards 
and bad lies and putts which will not 
run down are accepted with an equal 
mind which is less resignation than 
cheerfulness. Perhaps, in the twenty 
years in which golf in England has 
grown from a rare game almost into 
a national recreation, golf has schooled 
the golfer; perhaps the ebullient rages, 
the tempests of commination, belong 
already to a dim and storied past. Cer- 
tainly there are other games which 
can try the temper quite as severely: 
other games at which tempers are lost 
every day they are played. 

You come to some sort of an under- 
standing as to why tempers are lost 
at this or that game if you consider 
the games which are more or less 
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marked with composure. You may 
play cricket, for instance, for many 
years without coming across an infu- 
riated cricketer. Of course, there are 
bowlers who are not able to regard 
with equanimity a batsman who hits 
them out of the ground four times in 
an over. Perhaps, if they are fast 
bowlers, they try to bow] a little faster; 
there have been bowlers who have 
bowled at the batsman instead of the 
wicket, and when those balls, too, go 
for four or six, the situation becomes 
worse. There are batsmen, again, who 
return glowering to the pavilion if they 
are given out leg-before-wicket, even 
in these days when it is fashionable to 
get in front of the wicket as soon as the 
bowler begins his run. Occasionally 
you may hear of batsmen of skill and 
conviction who attempt feats possible 
only to players filled with a noble 
rage. “Q,” for instance, writes some- 
where of 2 batsman who tried to kill 
a man fielding mid-on because he wore 
a pink shirt. Then there are fields- 
men who, in their turn, are sometimes 
unable to bear with gladness the re- 
marks of the spectators; there was a 
county cricketer not long ago who, in- 
eapable of enduring longer the taunts 
of the multitude, turned round and 
shied the ball as hard as he could into 
the middle of the crowd. But these 
are the exceptions; the rule is even 
temper and acceptance of all the 
chances of the game. There are no 
traditions of furious cricketers in the 
back files of the illustrated papers. 
Football is a little different. The ref- 
eree suffers at football, in all the sto- 
ries. But it is the crowd who assault 
him, or who carry him away to drown 
him, not the players; and the kind of 
football in which referees are ill- 
treated is not the kind which you think 
of first as a game. At school and at 
the Universities, where the best foot- 
ball is played, the game is friendly al- 
ways, even if it can be pretty rough. 


The Winchester game and the Eton 
wall-game are rough enough to test 
schoolboys; they would be too rough 
for professionals. The Rugby game 
can lend itself occasionally to private 
ends. There is a story of an Oxford 
Rugby blue, playing for his College 
against another College fifteen, who 
gave instructions to his team before 
the game began. He was a straight- 
forward man of strong likes and dis- 
likes, and the other team contained a 
player of whom he greatly disap- 
proved. “If any of you fellows col- 
lars Blank,” he cautioned them with 
emphasis, “hold him and wait till I 
come.” But that game was played as 
amicably as any other. 

Is it, perhaps, the sheer violence of 
the physical exercise which makes it 
possible for games like cricket and 
foctball to be played without loss of 
temper? Does the player find a vent 
for his fury in the extra amount of 
muscular strength he employs in run- 
ning faster and hitting harder and 
charging with greater vehemence? The 
hockey-player whose stick is hooked, 
which is one of the most irritating 
things in the world, or the polo-player 
ridden off the ball, can each expend 
ap enormous amount of energy in 
hooking some one else's stick, or swip- 
ing at the ball, or riding off another 
man. You get to something like final- 
ity in the incapacity to feel rage in a 
rowing crew beaten in a race. Row- 
ing, of course, is not a game, but row- 
ing races illustrates the point. When 
a beaten crew, each member of which 
has utterly rowed himself out, is des- 
peratcly struggling in the wake of an- 
other crew to the end of the course, 
how many of the eight could be angry 
about anything in the world? Take 
exactly contrary conditions for the 
game, and good temper not merely 
varishes, but a large number of peo- 
ple do not seem to think that there is 
any need even to keep up appearances, 
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What is the proportion of card-players 
who can go through game after game 
losing time after time with incredibly 
bad luck, and can yet remain wholly 
unruffled? Cards are a severe test. 
The files of the illustrated papers are 
full of agonizing scenes which have 
taken place at whist and bridge and 
other games in which partners play 
against partners. Games of cards in 
which each man plays for himself do 
not provide situations quite so poig- 
nant, but who does not know the 
player who, unless he begins by win- 
ning satisfactorily almost from the 
first, is obsessed with a gloom which he 
seems to intend should oppress the 
whole table? He has “his usual luck,” 
and he is not to be consoled. The law 
of averages is nothing to him; he for- 
gets that he plays night after night, 
and that the end of the year finds his 
losses and gains almost equal; he may 
even be a man‘with a large income, 
and yet be filled with misery at the 
prospect of losing a few pence. But 
he will be magnanimous about it; he 
proclaims with indifference that “he 
is used to it,” and he suffers horribly. 
If he had some physical outlet for his 
emotion, would he not possibly suffer 
less? He is denied even the last satis- 
faction of the exasperated chess-player 
or draughts-player; he cannot upset the 
whole board and watch the pieces roll 
about the floor. 

It is the denial of the counter-irritant 
which provokes to the intensest forms 
of fury. The unlucky card-player suf- 
fers much; but there are outdoor games 
which deny the counter-irritant with 
even greater subtlety. Many men who 
are blameless in other walks of life 

The Spectator. 
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cannot play lawn tennis without la- 
mentable losses. To have the ball 
placed by a skillful opponent precisely 
where it cannot be reached, to fail 
with service after service, to have the 
most brilliant strokes easily taken and 
returned, and to be without the skill 
to hit the ball really hard without send- 
ing it into the net or out of the gar- 
den,—this may be to suffer indeed. But 
the tennis-player is not subject to the 
tortures of the croquet-player. Cro- 
quet, since the days of childhood, has 
changed for the worse. There were no 
boundaries then. In other days, on 
other lawns, there were opportunities 
always present to the maltreated player 
compelled to watch a conquering op- 
ponent do with his ball as he pleased. 
He could not interfere till his opponent 
broke down; but then, if he could but 
once hit him, he could prepare for real 
relief. He could place his own against 
his opponent’s ball, he could lift his 
mallet with the true golfing swing, and 
he could bang his enemy into flower- 
beds, over gravel paths, into woods and 
streams. To-day, in a milder and ma- 
turer age, he must not hit his oppon- 
ent’s ball even so much as over a 
boundary twenty yards away. How 
should a man play such a game as 
that and keep his temper? To be pos- 
sessed of such an admirably lethal 
form of weapon as a croquet mallet, 
and to be forbidden, as a relief to the 
feelings, to do more than pat another 
ball five or six yards away on a per- 
fectly level lawn, is to experience the 
height and the depth of the splenetic 
emotions possible to the player of out- 
door games. 
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‘THE PICTURE PUZZLE. 


“What's this?’ said Betty. “A cow's 
tail?” 

“Or a pump-handle?” 

“Or a boy-scout’s alpenstock ?” 

“Or the South Pole?” 

“I expect you're all of you right,” 
said Billy Darton; “but, if you ask me, 
I should say it might be a bit of bam- 
boo—something Japanese—part of a 
light building, for instance. What’s 
the picture supposed to be about?” 

“Fancy our never looking at the ti- 
tle,” said Betty. “Here it is. Street 
Scene in Yokohama. I’m sure Mr. Dar- 
ton must be right. How clever of 
you to guess a thing like that, Mr. Dar- 
ton!” 

“Not at all; not at all,” said Billy 
modestly. 

“Well now,” I said, “we've got a 
bamboo pole, and two faces, and three 
pairs of feet. What shall we do with 
the extra pair?” 

“Do you think the faces might be 
Manx, and have three feet apiece?” 

“But it says Yokohama.” 

“I suppose that is against it.” 

“Perhaps the third face is turned 
away,” said Billy very tentatively, 
“This blob of hair, now—mightn’t that 
be its back view?” 

“But of course!” cried Betty. 
brilliant ‘you are, Mr. Darton.” 

I couldn’t remember to have ever 
heard this epithet applied to Billy— 
not, at least, on the score of intelli- 
gence though he is quite good at nurs- 
ery cannons. Billy is one of those nice 
clean young fellows who seem to get 
along quite comfortably, thank you, 
without any particular brains, and con- 
trive, for some obscure reason, to ex- 
ert a strange fascination upon sweet 
innocent natures like Betty's. 

“Have you noticed,” Mrs. Carstairs 
had recently confided in me, “that our 
dear girl seems to attract poor young 


“How 


Mr. Darton. I do hope nothing serious 
will come of it. The General and I 
fee] most strongly that it should be dis- 
couraged. You see, Mr. Darton has 
very little beyond his subaltern’s pay, 
and no prospects; and I’m told there 
isn’t any chance of a career in the 
Army nowadays unless you have 
brains. Things have sadly changed. 
It was very different in the General’s 
time.” 

“There is still an opening,” I said, 
“for physical prowess in the Serv- 
ice.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Carstairs, “but you 
can never count on having a war. Be- 
sides there’s always a certain risk at- 
tached to fighting, isn’t there?’ 

“I don’t see how this piece of dress 
comes in,” said Betty; “it’s not a bit 
like the rest of her.” 

“Perhaps she’s been sitting on a sofa, 
and one of the cushions came away 
with her when she got up.” 

“I think mosaics are so interesting,” 
said Mrs. Carstairs. “Have you seen 
the ones they have in St. Mark’s at 
Venice, Mr. Postlethwaite?” 

“I am deferring that pleasure,” re- 
plied the Curate, “until the Campanile 
has been restored.” 

“Quite right, quite right,” said the 
General. “But it can never be the 
same thing.” 

“I have an inspiration,” said Billy. 
“Mightn’t it be one of those things that 
Japanese women wear at the back of 
their waists?” 

“Of course, of course,” cried Betty in 
generous admiration. “Really, Mr. 
Darton, you are too splendid!” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” said Billy; “just 
a knack.” 

“Ever tried the War-game, Darton?” 
asked the General on a note of unusual 
respect. “Since my time, you know, 
German invention. What's their name 
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for it? Krigspill, or some such bar- 
barism.” 

“No, sir; can’t say I’ve ever played 
it,” said Billy; “I should like to try 
my hand at it.” 

“Oh, he’d pick it up at once,” said 
Betty. ‘And I shouldn't care to be the 
enemy if he gets to play it like he 
plays Jigsaw. I never saw anything 
so marvellous. But to business. We've 
got to fill in that yawning chasm over 
the head of the Jap man.” 

“Perhaps it’s a bit of background.” 

“You can’t have background cutting 
off half his head.” 

“He may have lost the other half at 
Port Arthur.” 

“What about this donkey-pannier? 
you’ve got to find a place for that. 
Why not try it on his head?” 

“But it won’t go. It’s broad at the 
top and narrow at the bottom—just the 
opposite of the gap.” 

“I suppose,” said Billy, “it couldn’t 
possibly be one of those straw-hats the 
Japanese johnnies wear—like a_ bee- 
hive? You might just turn the thing 
upside down and see if it goes.” 

“Well, I’m jigsawed,” cried Betty. 
“You're simply beyond everything, Mr. 
Darton. Father, we've been entertain- 
ing a genius unaware.” 

“Bravo, Darton!” said the General. 

“Thank you, Sir,” said Billy. 


That was Saturday night, and by the 
following evening Billy had achieved a 
still greater quest. He broke it to me 
next morning in the Carstairs motor on 
the way to the station. 

“My dear boy,” I cried, “a thousand 
congratulations. She’s a charming 

Punch. 


girl, and you thoroughly deserve her. 
Beauty at the prow and brains at the 
helm—a perfect combination. Parents 
agreeable and all that?” 

“Went better than I expected,” said 
Billy. “Afraid they might buck a bit 
owing to my—— well, the fact is they 
used to think rather poorly of my intel- 
ligence. But now they tell me they’ve 
no hesitation in trusting Betty to me, 
as they’re sure I have a career before 
me.” 

“No wonder,” I said, “after your 
record performance with the puzzle. 
You surpassed yourself.” 

“Pretty good, wasn’t it?” said Billy. 
“But I don’t mind telling you now, 
strictly between ourselves, that that 
puzzle was a plant.” 

“A plant!” I cried. “What kind of a 
plant?” 

“Sort of a daisy,” said Billy. “I 
brought it down myself on Saturday. 
Man in the regiment showed me how 
it went, and I did it over and over 
scores of times, till I knew it by heart.” 

“And you were dishonorable enough 
to impose on that sweet girl’s inno- 
cence and credulity? Oh, Billy!” 

“You wrong me, old man,” he re- 
plied. “As thingummy said, ‘I could 
not love the dear so much, loved I not 
honor more’!”’ 

“But you deceived her,” I insisted. 
“You led her to suppose that you were 
a genius. Is that your idea of conduct 
befitting an officer and a gentleman?” 

“Dear old chap,” said Billy, “you 
don’t understand. I’m not clever 
enough for that. The plant was her 
own notion, bless her.” 

Owen Seaman. 
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To their series of the World's Story 
Tellers, E. P. Dutton & Co. add Sto- 
ries by Chateaubriand, Stories by Bal- 
zac and Stories by the Essayists—(Sir 
Thomas Overbury, John Earle, Richard 
Steele, Joseph Addison, Samuel John- 
son, Oliver Goldsmith, Charles Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt and De Quincey). In each 
case, the most characteristic work of 
the different writers is drawn upon. 
These are charming volumes for those 
who would like to have even their de- 
sultory reading worth while, and they 
are permanent additions to a library. 


Professor Willis I. Milham’s little 
volume, “How to Identify the Stars,” is 
designed, he explains, as a guide in 
taking the first steps in learning the 
stars and constellations and also in 
pointing the way to the acquisition of 
further information on the part of 
those who desire it. Few diversions 
are more alluring or ennobling than 
the observation of the stars, even for 
those of very limited scientific attain- 
ments; and those who use Professor 
Milham’s little book as a kind of 
primer to aid them to more intelli- 
gent observation will find it extremely 
helpful. It is to be noticed, by the 
way, that Professor Milham fills the 
chair of astronomy at Williams Col- 
lege, which was one of the first Amer- 
ican colleges to possess an observatory. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Lucas Malet’s new book, “The 
Score,” is composed of two tales, the 
first, “Out in the Open,” telling some- 
thing of the later doings of Poppy 
St. John and of her decision as to mar- 
rying; the second, ““Miserere Nobis,” re- 
peating a very long confession in ar- 
ticulo mortis. As pieces of studied 
analysis both are somewhat remark- 
able, but-both are incredible. An act- 
ress of Poppy’s genius, a woman with 


Poppy’s history wastes little time in 
indecision; and the egotism of the 
supposed confession would be hushed 
by any priest of experience. Both 
stories are written with more strength 
than fineness, but are better worth 
reading than fiction of the average 
quality. But the author is capable of 
work so much greater that they are 
disappointing. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


The author of “Body and Soul,” the 
Rev. Percy Dearmer, is Vicar of St. 
Mary the Virgin, Primrose Hill, Lon- 
don, a graduate of Westminster School 
and of Christ Church, Oxford, and au- 
thor of many books on church matters, 
and more than one on the phenomena 
generally called mind-healing or faith 
cure; moreover, he has the modern 
English churchman’s general knowl- 
edge of science and is by no means to 
be classed with mid-nineteenth century 
parsons equally afraid of the Pope and 
geologists. Mr. Dearmer believes that 
the age of miracles has been continu- 
ous, and be is entirely willing to ac- 
cept those which have been tested by 
Catholic authorities, and also to urge 
his brethren to give unction when it is 
desired, and to expect that its physi- 
cal effect may often be visible to spec- 
tators, sceptical or otherwise. He 
urges cooperation between medicine 
and Christianity, not meaning that 
either shall do the work of the other, 
but that each shall exert itself to the 
utmost in its own field, and that the 
doctor shall be pious, the churchman 
learned. He examines the new Testa- 
ment miracles, and also those recorded 
in later times and he gives a long list 
of mind cure cases and their result. 
As his book is the fruit of longer ob- 
servation and study than those written 
in regard to what is called the Em- 
manuel movement, it is more valuable, 
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and as a short history of Christian 
miracles, establishing their succession 
to the present time it is rare if not 
unique in Protestant literature. Its 
tone and spirit are admirable. The 
Christian of to-day has no lack of 
weapons wherewith to defend the 
truth and Mr. Dearmer knows how to 
use them. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. E. H. Parker’s “John China- 
man,” when it first appeared in Eng- 
land, nine years ago, was sold at a 
price which preserved it from the fate 
of being universally read, and conse- 
quently widely misjudged. His sec- 
ond edition, coming two years later at 
a moderate price, found readers pre- 
pared for it by intelligent critics of the 
first, and the third comes now, when 
both China and European opinion of 
China have undergone great changes. 
The author’s suggestions and general 
predictions have been justified by his- 
tory, and the weight of his counsel has 
in many cases been made evident. 
That the book is entertaining is indis- 
putable. It relates a multitude of 
good stories of encounters with per- 
sons of many ranks; of significant in- 
cidents; of talks exhibiting some of the 
thousand deviations of the Chinese 
mind from the ways which seem nat- 
ural and righteous to the Occidental. 
Mr. Parker’s twenty years in Chinese 
consulates, after preliminary study of 
the language, give authority to all his 
statements, but the quality to which he 
owes his success is evidently that ca- 
pacity to allow for the foolishness of 
human nature which he himself men- 
tions as an important element in ad- 
justing difficulties with the natives. If 
one man like him could be induced to 
write a book about every country, 
what geographers lovers of good read- 
ing would become. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Between prophetesses who would 
deny all drugs to the human race and 
law-makers who forbid them to Ly- 


curgus lest the helot may overdose 
himself with them, Americans have 
upon the whole somewhat diminished 
their consumption of drugs, but it is 
still great enough to give occupation 
to hundreds of thousands of persons, 
to be very mischievous in some direc- 
tions and very salutary in others, and 
the subject is profoundly interesting to 
all. No single book will make a doc- 
tor, although some men, and multi- 
tudes of women regard themselves as 
qualified general practitioners by vir- 
tue of possessing one volume with an 
all-embracing title; but Dr. Harring- 
ton Sainsbury’s “Drugs and the Drug 
Habit” will at least teach its readers 
of the laity that they are not doc- 
tors, will give them clear scientific defi- 
nitions of terms which they habitually 
misuse and find misused by journalists 
devoid of conscience, and novelists of 
ingenuity, and send them to the proper 
source for advice. The young physi- 
cian, a little overburdened with unsys- 
tematized knowledge, will find Dr. 
Sainsbury a wise adviser, and his 
work an example of those wide views 
so difficult to take while conscious of 
recently acquired detail, and it is really 
meant for him and for his elder 
brethren isolated from the best sources 
of information rather than for the lay- 
man. The title is so certain to attract 
the last-named that one naturally 
thinks first of them as one examines it. 
The objective of drugs; the rational 
arid psychic bases of drug treatment; 
the therapeutics of pain; ideation in 
relation to treatment; a survey of the 
medicamenta; habit, its control, pre- 
vention and curative treatment are the 
subjects, and the laity will acquire 
much that is useful from the later 
named. The book is well, but not very 
minutely indexed and has eleven illus- 
trations inserted at the points difficult 
to elucidate by words alone. It is to 
be hoped that it will be as widely read 
as it deserves. E. P. Dutton & Co. 








